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Anti-Slavery Reporter and Aborigines’ Friend. 


JULY, 1913. 


[Fhe Editor, whilst grateful to all correspondents who may be kind enough 
to furnish him with information, desires to state that he is not responsible for the 
views stated by them, nor for quotations which may be inserted from other journals: 
The object of the journal is to spread information, and articles ave necessarily quotea 
which’ may contain views or statements for which their authors can alone be held 
responsible. | : 








Quarterly Wotes. 


Tuisereport was issued early in June, and is dealt with on 
Report of the. : ; was? 
another page. The Society is carefully considering the 
Putumayo , 
Consienibtes best steps which can be taken to urge the recommenda- 
ay * tions of the Select’Committée upon the Government, and 
otherwise to follow up the question. 


Tue chiefs from Southern Nigeria, who came to England 

West African to give evidence before the West African Lands Committee, 
Land were received by the Committee of the Society on the after- 
Deputation. noon of June 2nd. After a welcome by the President and 
statements by the Secretaries, the deputation was intro- 


‘duced by Mr. S. H. Pearse, who referred to the prosperous condition of 


the Auxiliary Society in Lagos, numbering 500 members. Mr. Edun, 
Secretary of the Egba Government, and one or two others made short 
speeches, and Mr. Edun later. replied to interesting questions put by 
Mr. R. C. Hawkin. Sir William Lee-Warner spoke briefly, and some 
remarks were added by two other delegates, Prince Jumbo and Prince 
Bassey Duke. 


_ The delegates, who were much interested in their visit to England, have 
been the guests of Sir T. Fowell Buxton at Warlies, Waltham Abbey, 
and of the Free Church Council at the Memorial Hall, and have visited 
places of interest as diverse as the House of Commons, Harrod’s Stores, 
the Zoological Gardens, Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell’s factories, etc. In 
the next issue of the Society’s journal we hope to give a full account of 
the visit. 
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May we remind our friends that the little book “ Portu- 


The Sung guese Slavery: Britain’s Dilemma,” written by Mr. 


Book on Harris, and published by Messrs. Methuen, constitutes an 
Portuguese nanswerable indictment, and that every copy sold direct 
Slavery. 


from the Society’s office is an advantage to its funds ? 








CHIEFS FROM SOUTHERN NIGERIA AT THE HovsE oF Sir T. F. Buxton. [See p. 49. 


sei adele 


Conference with Hfricans in London. 


A Joint CONFERENCE, arranged by our Society in conjunction with the 
African Society, to consider the position of African Students in London, 
was held at the Westminster Palace Hotel on Friday afternoon, April 18. 


Sir Cuarves P. Lucas, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., occupied the chair, and 
those present included Sir T. F. Buxton, Sir Harry Johnston, Sir George 
Denton, Mr. J. Cathcart Wason, M.P., and a goodly gathering of 
Africans. 


The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, said: This Conference 
has been convened by the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society 
and the African Society. We have all noticed with great regret that 
the President of the African Society, Sir Clement Hill, has lately died, 
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and I think we ought to begin our proceedings by moving a vote of 
condolence and sympathy. I propose this :— 

‘* All present at this meeting, called to further the interests of Africans 
in London, wish to express their deep regret at the death of the President 
of the African Society, Sir Clement Hill, who for many years took a warm 
and sympathetic interest in the land and the peoples of Africa, and they 
tender their hearty and respectful sympathy to his family.’’ 


The vote of condolence was then put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously, the audience standing. 


The CHarRMAN: We have met here to-day under the auspices of 
Societies long and honourably connected with Africa, and the object with 
which we have met is how best to hold out a helping hand to Africans 
in London. Somebody will say, ‘‘ What are Africans doing in London? ”’ 
My answer is, they are doing in London what English are doing in 
Africa. They have come to better themselves. And they have come 
here, to use a classic term, to a lettered land for educational purposes, 
and it is our duty, and it will be our pleasure, to welcome them as fellow 
citizens of the Empire, as fellow subjects of His Majesty the King. It 
is not the object of either Society, it is not my object either, to encourage 
or discourage the coming of Africans to England. Much is to be said 
on both sides. People will hold different opinions. But one object is 
clear, and that is that we should help them if they come. To this sole 
object, and not to any general disquisition of race problems I hope 
speeches will be directed this afternoon. We are not here as a debating 
society. We are here as practical men and women for a very simple and 
very unostentatious object, to help as best we can ali our fellow subjects. 
There is nothing in the meeting sectarian or political. I hope there will 
be nothing sectarian or political in the speeches. Parties and creeds 
have one friendly rivalry only, to do the best for Africa and her peoples, 
and we are not here to propound or hear propounded any magnificent 
scheme. If you deal hurriedly and in haste you will deal with it in 
the wrong way. Various suggestions have been made, more or less 
practical, but before taking any definite step it was wisely thought well 
to hold a friendly Conference to talk it over. Our object will be attained 
if we make even a few human lives a little brighter and a little happier. 
We talk and we think, and we rightly talk and think, a great deal about 
the Empire, but our people are apt to forget that empires, like societies, 
are composed of men and women who live every-day lives—men and 
women who, like stones thrown into the water, make circles around 
them for kindliness or the reverse. The older I grow the more convinced 
I am that our Empire, with the forces of science which decrease distance 
and bring us together, will be held together more by the dealings of 
men and women day by day one with another than by the policy of 
Governments or the acts of statesmen. If we want to hold together, 
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and we do want to hold together, we must stretch out the hand of fellow- 
ship to our fellow citizens, of whatever race and whatever colour. Dr. 
Johnson spoke of the wonderful immensity of London. Its immensity 
is more wonderful now than it was in the century that is past. London 
is a place easy to be lost in in more senses than one, and I bear witness 
to the value of young men having some meeting place where they can 
come for encouragement, guidance and advice. Can anything be done 
in this direction for the number of Africans in London, which is probably 
growing? That is the question which you are asked to consider this 
afternoon. We English have a two-fold debt to Africa. We have behind 
us the greatest blot on our history—the record of suffering inflicted upon 
the Africans in the old bad days. We have another debt in that wealth 
has been brought to Englishmen and to the whole English community 
from what grows on, or what is dug out of, the African soil. England 
has done something in return. I love to think of it. We have brought 
law, order, even-handed justice, into great tracts of what was once the 
Dark Continent. But there is much more to be done, and this meeting 
this afternoon is a sign that we recognise the need for wider sympathy 
and greater effort. I would remind you that we have only lately been 
celebrating the memory of David Livingstone, the noblest English name 
associated with Africa. Livingstone’s spirit was broad, was brave, was 
patient, and was practical. That is the spirit that I ask you to apply 
to the problem which we are going to consider this afternoon. There 
are three resolutions to be proposed, and on each of those resolutions 
ladies and gentlemen will have full opportunity of speaking. I have 
tried to speak in few words to the point, in the hope of setting an 
example, which will not be needed. I will now ask Sir Harry Johnston 
to be good enough to move the first resolution. 


Sir Harry Jounston, who moved the first resolution :— 
‘‘That the large and growing number of natives of Africa, who are 

British subjects temporarily resident in London for educational purposes, 

calls for some friendly recognition in this country.”’ 
said: In the original institution of these Conferences (in which the 
African Society and the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society 
are jointly interested), I believe it was held that there was to he reasonable 
freedom of speech. That is to say, those of us who take part in this 
discussion are not necessarily to think of what will be pleasing to all 
who are present, but to speak the truth as far as in them lies, and to 
give their own opinions in as moderate language as possible, whether or 
not those opinions are held by all who are present. Therefore, I shall 
ask your leave to speak freely, even if I may seem to depart a little from 
the actual text of the resolution. I want, as it were, to get at the heart of 
the thing. 


What I am really asked to propose is that the residence in London for 
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educational purposes of a large and growing number of Africans who are 
British subjects, calls for some friendly recognition in this country. These 
words are, to my thinking, a little vague. We must make up our minds 
whether it is wise to encourage natives of Africa to come to Great Britain, and 
specially’ to London, in order to perfect their education ; and, secondly, 
if they are to be thus encouraged, then to see what we can do, as 
Imperialists in the right sense of the word, to make their stay in England as 
pleasant and profitable as possible. Now, some hoid and openly advocate 
the idea that the bringing of Africans to England, and to London 
especially, to pursue their education, is not a wise course. People 
who follow this line of thought, perhaps quite unconsciously put 
themselves in the mental position of writers of, say, ten years ago, who 
were wont to assert that it was a great pity negroes should put on 
clothes at all, or that if they must do so, they should confine themselves 
to the picturesque costume of the Muhammadan. I have held that point 
of view at one time; and the person who recalled me to my senses in 
this question was ex-President Roosevelt. He said, ‘‘ Are you not 
wishing the negro, whether it be to his interes: or not, to continue what 
you consider to be a picturesque person? Are you not advocating a 
style of costume or a lack of costume which is really not suited to 
civilised men and women? one which either carries about germs or 
exposes the body to the attacks of insects?’’ He advanced, in fact, 
many good reasons for showing that the Muhammadan costume was 
not suited to the negro, even in Africa, as a reasonable form of dress, 
any more than the Muhammadan religion was really elevating to the negro 
mind. 


In the same way those who have advocated that a negro’s education 
should begin and end in Africa are a little unreasonable along the 
same line of thought. Unconsciously or not, they wish to keep all 
negroes on a lower plane, and they only wish them educated up to a 
certain limit. We know there is a school of thought here which com- 
prises several distinguished servants of the Empire that wishes to see the 
negro remain Muhammadan, thinking that form of religion suits him 
best. Well, after maturer consideration of circumstances affecting the 
African in Africa and outside Africa, I take leave to differ and to maintain 
that the Muhammadan religion is not the best type of religion for the 
African ; not the one most calculated to lift him up to a condition of 
permanent, progressive civilisation and happiness. I do not now think 
that nudity suits the African. One reason why Africans are often swept 
away in numbers by germ-conveying insects is that through their 
nudity their insect and tick persecutors get greater access to their bodies 
than to those of Europeans. 


In the same way I do not think for the highest branches of education 
that it is wise for the Negro, under present conditions, to look to Africa 
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only. No doubt it is an ideal that should be pursued in all parts of 
Africa which are becoming civilised that there should be secondary 
schools, coileges, and universities, to which should come negroes for a 
high education which may fit them for certain careers in life, the best 
education, in fact, to be obtained anywhere. But we have to deal with 
things as they are, and with the exception of Cape Town and the Univer- 
sity of Algiers, possibly also at Khartum and Cairo, I do not know of 
any place in Africa, not even excepting that very good institution, Fourah 
Bay College, free Town, Sierra Leone, where the negro in the higher 
walks. of life and in professional careers, can obtain the finished education 
he requires. Of course, we are none of us going to argue that all 
the 120,000,000 of negro men and women should enter the few profes- 
sions requiring an advanced education. We hope, as we do in our own 
country, that agriculture will attract the greater number of the popula- 
tion and provide a happy kind of life and a profitable kind of life ; and 
for many functions in our existence there is no doubt the negro does not 
require anything more than the education that he gets either from 
Government institutions or from those that are supported by the 
missionary societies. But there is a small residuum that at present 
cannot get a perfected education for the leading professions within the 
geographical limits of Africa. Take the case of a well-educated student 
in Uganda. Why should he go to Cape Town to finish his education 
when he might do so cheaper and better and happier in some European 
capital ? 

Therefore we have to deal with this consideration that whether or 
not it be pleasing to certain thinkers that some negroes should be educated 
outside Africa there will come out of Africa a considerable contingent 
annually of men and women of African blood to receive their higher 
education in the European capitals, or if not in Europe, in the United 
States. I am aware that quite a large proportion of the negroes desiring this 
advanced education are now making for that excellent educational insti- 
tution of Tuskegee, Alabama, in the United States. I am also too well 
aware of the fact that the circumstances attending negro education in 
London, and even in Cambridge, and possibly Oxford and Liverpool, are 
not such as to compete in the present day with attractiveness and the 
good results of educational courses in Hamburg and Berlin, and in one 
or two places in the United States. I think that if we are to be really 
Imperial—and I very much doubt the “ Imperial” dispositions of many 
of my fellow countrymen—(laughter)—one of the things we should do at 
once is to provide a finishing course of college education for natives of 
Africa in London, as well as at Oxford and Cambridge. We should 
atone for all the meddling we have done (I think rightly) with the laws 
and property of the coloured people of Asia and Africa by providing for 
them special facilities for the highest education in the governing country. 
We have thought ourselves justified in directing the affairs of the back- 
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ward races, but when representatives of those backward races come into 
our own land who are not merely picturesque performers in White Cities 
and other places of amusement, we seem to regard them rather as a 
nuisance than otherwise. Only three or four years ago incidents were 
put before me by trustworthy informants, who were then undergraduates at 
Cambridge tending to show that the coloured students at Cambridge did 
not have at all a happy time. Remarks were made chiefly, it is true, in 
regard to those of our Indian fellow subjects who came there for their 
education. I investigated these complaints as far as I was able, and 
I am obliged to say as a result of such inquiries I did arrive at the 
conclusion that Indian university students at Cambridge, and possibly one 
or two negroes, received rather unkind treatment, discourteous treatment, 
treatment that may be summed up in the words ‘‘ pushing off. the 
pavement ’’ from their fellow undergraduates of our own race. 


I do not think in London there is much tendency to be unkind towards 
the negro. I think there is less there, perhaps, than in other towns of 
Great Britain, with the exception of Liverpool, where the African trade 
wins for the negro a certain amount of tolerance. But if in London we 
are not actively disagreeable to the negro who comes here, we do not— 
proportionately with the imperial importance of London—go out of our 
way sufficiently to attract hither the negro for his education; to provide 
him, even, with the means of quickly and cheaply getting that education 
that he wants, and to make the conditions of his stay as profitable to 
him mentally and as agreeable to him socially as I am sure we should 
if we were really an imperial people. Of course, if we prefer to be little 
Englanders and imagine ourselves the only race worth considering in 
the world, then it is different. But if we are going to maintain this 
mighty Empire that we have sketched out—we have not done much more 
at the present time than sketch it out—if we are to maintain this Empire 
on such lines that all our intelligent fellow-subjects will belong to it of 
their own free will; then we must minister to their advanced education 
and attempt to make the great educational centres of Great Britain 
attractive to the coloured peoples who wish to come here to perfect their 
knowledge. If we do not accomplish this, it will mean that a larger 
proportion still of negroes will go to the United States and obtain their 
education at places like Tuskegee, where, at any rate, they will be 
pleasantly treated socially, and obtain their education at very cheap 
rates; or they will go to France and to Germany. Germany—quite 
rightly from her point of view—is doing all she can at the present time 
to attract the backward races to her centres of education, and I think it 
scarcely ever arises that a coloured man in Germany receives anything 
but kind, sympathetic and courteous treatment. I wish I could say the 
same about my own experience of Great Britain, but it is not so. 


In the United States, of course, there are parts to which the negro 
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cannot go without similarly being subjected to discourtesy and humilia- 
tion. But that great educational institution in Alabama figures very 
largely in the mental vision of the average negro and dwarfs other 
experiences in America that may be humiliating. The negro student from 
West and South Africa goes to Tuskegee, has his education there and 
returns. Well, he returns: with an American culture which does not 
always suit him for subsequent residence and work in Africa. It awakens 
him all too quickly, perhaps, to the inferior conditions of the negro as 
a citizen under the British flag. 1 am not prepared to embark on great 
world questions now; perhaps I think that we should be unwise if we 
rushed into too rapid an advocacy, too emphatic an advocacy, of ques- 
tions like the franchise in South Africa. We have got to recognise the 
enormous leeway the negro as a race has to make up. But by 
shutting off Great Britain and this City of London as an attractive 
educational centre, we tend to have fellow-subjects in Africa who are 
not British in their sympathies for the reason that they have been 
educated in some other white man’s country than the one which is under 
the British flag.. Therefore I most heartily commend to you this resolu- 
tion that we should strive, all of us, in some way, to afford recognition, 
support, and sympathy to all natives of Africa (as this meeting is mostly 
concerned with that subject) who may come to England, and to London 
especially, for their education. I should like before I sit down to touch 
on another subject which is rather controversial. I think if we are in 
earnest, and get our Government.:to be in earnest, on this. important 
question, we should strive to obtain secondary and advanced education 
for natives of Africa rather in London than anywhere else in the British 
Isles. It is quite out of place having the Negroes’ University affiliation 
with Durham. How it came about I cannot quite remember, but I think 
it goes far back in history and had something to do with the agitation 
against slavery and the slavery trade. Not long ago I paid a visit 
to Durham and inspected the quarters allotted to students in that Univer- 
sity. To speak frankly, the buildings of that very picturesque University 
are such as might be put on the stage as the scenery, the setting of a 
superior comic opera—something like the “Girls of Gothenburg” 
(laughter). They are most picturesque—the buildings—but not well 
equipped for advanced education. And the quarters allotted to the 
students ought to be examined by a sanitary inspector. It is not in 
Durham and not amid the surroundings of Durham—beautiful as they are— 
that the negro will obtain that enlargement of his mind, that most modern 
education, which he seeks in leaving Africa to come to this country. 
I hope in any steps we take as a result of this meeting we shall look 
to making London and the University of London a great educational 


centre for negroes who come to this country, and the people of this 


country should do what they can, severally and collectively, to make 
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their residence in London attractive and profitable to them. I therefore 
move this resolution. (Applause.) 


Mr. J. Carucart Wason, M.P., in seconding, said that he thought 
their object should be to estabiish some sort of social club for Africans 
to meet together and exchange views with those interested in their 
welfare. He had great respect for African civilisation, and he was sure 
that it was in many ways a wise civilisation. This country was not the 
hub of civilisation or anything like it, and we had very much to learn 
from those on the other side of the Continent. 


Mr. DusE MouaMED, in supporting the resolution, said he thought 
it wise that every encouragement should be given to the African visiting 
England for education. He would himself prefer to see an African 
University, but at the same time it was very pleasant to see that there 
were so many friends and well-wishers who were hoping for the material 
and educational advancement of the black man, by which he meant the 
African generally. 


Mr. R. W. Situ, in supporting the resolution, said that the future 
of the British Empire depended upon the education being fitted to the 
man, not to make him above his position, but to enable him to fit in with 
whatever circumstances he was placed in. 


Mr. A. B. C. MERRIMAN also supported the resolution. He hoped 
those present at that meeting would not go away with the idea that the 
generality of Africans held the opinion that London was not the proper 
place for the education of Africans. 


Mr. W. F. Hutcuinson said that there was one thing lacking in 
the character of the Briton, and that was sympathy. The African 
arriving in London felt himself in a great desert, and, as a great many 
of his countrymen knew, they were often treated in a manner which 
went to their hearts as coming from subjects of the same Crown to 
which they themselves belonged. 


After remarks by Mr. J. H. Moses and Dr. C. Garnett the RESOLU- 
TION was put to the meeting, and on a show of hands, declared to 
be carried. 


Colonel Rawson moved the following resolution :— 


‘“ That steps be taken to bring such Africans into closer communication 
with those who are interested in the welfare of the African races.’’ 


He said: I am an enthusiastic African. I also have the qualification 
that during my stay in Africa for three years I was for nine months on the 
Natal Native Races Commission, and, consequently, was brought into 
contact with a large number of the tribes in South Africa. And it is 
because of that experience that when this resolution was put into my 
hands I accepted the task of speaking to-day with great pleasure. I am 
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heartily in favour of the resolution. I have had great experience of the 
difficulties which those Africans who come to England to be educated 
meet with when they return. I heard it in the evidence given before us 
on the Commission, and I was satisfied it was a true complaint, and we 
want Africans who come to this country to feel they have come home to 
make acquaintance with their brethren of the white race here. And any- 
thing which will bring them into closer communication with us when 
they come home will be to the advantage of us all. Personally, I have 
had the greatest pleasure in listening to the music of the son of an African 
father and a white mother who gave us all a tremendous pleasure with his 
genius, and I should be very sorry if Africans did not come here to be 
educated. On the other hand, I thoroughly understand the feeling that 
the education should be in their own country in their own manner, and 
I should be very sorry if we were not to be mixed together to see one 
another, to learn something from one another, to have our minds opened 
by this closer communication, which is suggested in the first resolution. I 
had to fight in Africa for three years, and when I came away I loved 
my enemies. I loved the Boer. I saw a great deal of them, and I came 
in contact with the native races so much during the war that I had 
the greatest affection for them. 


Mr. Victor Buxton: I have lately had the pleasure of a visit to 
Sierra Leone, and in the course of that visit I have met with such true 
friendliness and real kindness that I have returned with an increased desire 
for ‘‘ close communication ’’ with those of the African races who come 
to this country. It has already been pointed out that we Britishers have 
an obligation towards our fellow subjects who come from Africa for 
educational and other purposes. Reference has been made to the 
reparation we owe to them for the injuries of the past. Many reasons 
might be given for that obligation. I should like to mention one. As 
you know, the education in these African Colonies—primary, secondary 
and collegiate—is, to a large extent, carried on by the great missionary 
societies ; and whether the pupils are turned out as Christians or not, 
they have, at least, come into contact with Christian ideals ; and that 
casts on us the responsibility of doing what we can to secure that when 
they come to this land they may be able to realise those ideals which 
have been put before them. Now, the resolution says we ought to aim 
at ‘‘closer communication,’? and I think that implies, and rightly 
implies, that we have to a large extent failed hitherto. A speaker from 
the Gold Coast alluded just now to the feeling of loneliness, the sense of 
want of sympathy, which so many experience when they come to this 
country. Well, I do not want to excuse ourselves, but I think that 
failure has been to some extent due to ignorance. We have not hitherto 
found the opportunity of meeting with our fellow subjects from Africa ; 
but now this Conference brings home to us the fact that there are a 
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number of them in our midst, and lays upon us an added responsibility. 
I am not prepared to say what are the steps that should be taken. 
Another speaker said there seemed to be nothing definite in the minds 
of those who brought forward these resolutions. I am afraid we must 
plead guilty to that charge ; but I take it the object of this meeting is 
to hear from the Africans themselves in what way we can help them, 
so that afterwards we may see more clearly than at present the steps 
that should be taken. But whether any united action be taken or not, 
I hope this gathering may lead to individual acquaintances and friend- 
ships, to our own advantage as well as to that of Africans in England. 
I have much pleasure in seconding this resolution. 


Mr. J. C. Smitu, who said that he had had fifteen years’ experience 
as a servant of the Crown, heartily supported the idea conveyed in the 
first resolution, and said that from his experience in West Africa the 
British subjects in Sierra Leone were enthusiastically loyal to the British 
Empire. They prided themselves on being British subjects, and they 
spoke of going to England as going home. That sentiment was of the 
utmost value to this Empire, and it should be developed to the utmost 
degree. Every generation of. Africans that arose would gladly come to 
England and receive education from its seats of learning and carry 
Christian civilisation over the whole Continent of Africa. 


The Rev. G. T. Mantey said that there was a considerable community 
in London and throughout the country that would warmly welcome the 
steps that they were about to take, and that was the community of people 
interested in foreign missions. He spoke as one of the Secretaries of 
the Church Missionary Society, and he thought he could speak in that 
matter on behalf of all the missionary societies. (Hear, hear). 


Mr. A. A. Ricnarps said he felt that at last the English people were 
being awakened as to what was the real peril; that was the peril of 
separation of race. Setting race against race was a dangerous thing, 
and the loss of sympathy amongst races was a thing that every man 
should deplore. Sympathy amongst English and coloured students 
should be encouraged. He had been resident in England for seven years, 
and he had met many English people whom he was proud to know. 


Mr. PapgyemMo Asumpcao also spoke. 


Mr. Tuos. S. WicksTEED said that if a negro student could occasionally 


‘spend a week-end in the country or somewhere in the suburbs, those 


interested in the work should endeavour to provide facilities for com- 


panionship in that way, and he knew of one place where an African 


student would be welcome. That was his contribution. (Applause). 


Tue RESOLUTION was then put to the meeting and carried. 
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Sir GrorGE Denton moved the following resolution :— 


‘“ That the Committee of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection 
Society and the Council of the African Society be asked to appoint a small 
representative Committee, to include some Africans, to consider what 
measures may be wisely taken to give practical effect to the discussion at 
this Conference.”’ 


He said: There have been rather different opinions expressed with 
regard to the education of the natives in England, and there were also 
other points which caused a little discussion ; but I think you will agree 
with the object of the Committee that I am going to ask you to agree 
to is one that will meet with approval. I was for many years, as I daresay 
some of you know, in West Africa, and whilst I was there numbers of 
natives were sent by their people to England for educational purposes. 
In some instances the results were very good. In others, I regret to say, 
they did not always end in what was hoped for. But I think that this 
is a very strong reason for the appointment of the Committee, for it 
should be its first duty to look after those Africans who come to England, 
to take care of them, and to put their steps, so to speak, in the right 
direction. I have a very great liking and esteem for the natives of West 
Africa, and I am proud to say that I believe I have many friends amongst 
them. But at the same time I must admit that they are emotional, 
excitable, apt to be too charitable, and very easily impressed by their 
surroundings. Well, is not a Committee such I speak of now the very 
thing to counteract those effects and restrain the tendency to over- 
emotionalism? If the members who are to be selected from the two 
Societies can accomplish this they will have done a very good work. 
(Applause). 


Sir Harry WILSON seconded ,the resolution. 


Mr. CHARLES ROSHER said that he had the honour to be educated at 
the first public school in this country which was unsectarian, University 
College School. There he had as fellow students Indians, Africans, 
Japanese, and others, many of whom had since become distinguished 
men. He thought that Indians and Africans ought to get primary and 
secondary education in their own country, and then those who showed 
any marked qualifications should be brought here and polished up and 
given just as great an advantage as any white student had. 


Mr. C. E. M. Appensetts referred to the line of demarcation which 
was generally drawn on steamers. Probably blacks were not appreciated 
by the whites, but it was very painful to many men of colour when they 
took a voyage to be placed in one part of the vessel while white men 
occupied another part. 


Tur RESOLUTION was then put to the meeting and carried. 
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Sir T. Fowe.t Buxton, in moving a Vote of Thanks to the Chairman, 
Said that some sixty years ago, when a good many Indians had come to 
England and were in difficulties, his father and one or two others started 
and supported a Strangers’ Home for Asiatics and Africans. The idea 
was not a new one, but it showed that there was a desire to make life 
happy for those who came to this country. 


Mr. ARNOLD Lupton formally seconded, and THE VoTE was carried 
unanimously. 


2. 
* 





The Society's Annual Meeting. 


THe ANNuAL MEETING was held at the Westminster Palace Hotel in the 
afternoon of Wednesday, April 23. Our President occupied the chair and 
was supported by Count St. George, Mr. J. W. Wilson, M.P., Mr. J. 
St. Loe Strachey, Mr. W. E. Hardenburg, and Mr. T. F. Victor Buxton. 
Among others present were Sir Wm. Lee-Warner, Mr. Martin Sutton, 
Mr. Ernest Bennett, Mr. Noel Buxton, M.P., Mr. R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham, Mr. F. W. Fox (Vice-Chairman), Mr. E. W. Brooks (Trea- 
surer), ‘and several members of the Committee, Rev. J. H. and Mrs. 
Harris (Organising Secretaries), and the Secretary, Mr. Travers Buxton. 


Sir T. FowELL Buxton began by referring to the losses which the 
Society had recently sustained by death. He said: We have already, as a 
Committee, expressed our sympathy with the family of Dr. Thomas 
Hodgkin, and I am sure we cannot fail to feel how great a loss his 
death has been to us all. Those who have known him, as I have done, 
for many years, have well known what a powerful helper he has always 
been ; how great his knowledge of facts, how warm his sympathy, and 
how all the elements of his character that made him a good Quaker made 
him a most valuable Vice-President of our Society, and we all greatly 
feel the loss we have sustained. 


Then, again, more recently still, we have lost another on whose 
sympathy and knowledge we could always depend—Sir Clement Hill. 
I remémber knowing him in the past when he had to do with the Slave 
Trade Department in the Foreign Office, and from those times and sub- 
sequently we know that his experience was ever at our service. Our 
attention has been given quite lately to the celebration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Dr. Livingstone. -I am sure that 
is an event which concerns us. We may look back to the time when 
his work was first brought to our notice, and his experiences in South 
Africa published, about 1856 ; how he had laboured as a missionary on 
a station under the guidance of Dr. Moffatt, his friend, colleague, and 
father-in-law ; and how, in 1852, his home, and everything connected 

with it, was destroyed by the Boer raid. The publication of his 
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experiences at that time led to a great revival of interest in anti-slavery 
sentiment. Then, again, to come to 1874, the time of his burial in 
Westminster Abbey—there may not be many here who were present, as 
I was, on that occasion—that, again, led to a great extension and deepen- 
ing of the interest in those subjects in which we are interested. Now we 
have come to the one hundredth anniversary. I wish to express the very 
earnest hope—which is the hope of us all—that this, again, may prove 
to be an extension of greater sympathy in all those concerns—the relations 
betweea powerful nations and races like our own, and the weaker races 
that survive on the face of the earth. Let us hope that the recollection 
of these times, and of that great man, may go a long way towards 
reviving that sentiment. (Hear, hear). 


It is my duty to propose the adoption of the Report and ‘the appoint- 
ment of the Committee. I will not read the names as they are all to 
be found on the Report for 1912, which is available throughout the room. 
But I would ask you to notice in the Report how many are the subjects 
in which we are interested. There has been continuing to a great extent, 
we have reason to believe, the slave trade from the interior of 
Angola to the coast, and thence by sea to the islands and the 
working of the natives in the islands of Principe and San Thomé, 
where there is a great deal going on, to which we are justified in calling 
attention. We know how much Portugal has owed to our support in 
more ways than one, and we think that we, as a nation, through our 
Government, have the right to bring pressure to bear upon them to 
carry out the promises they made long ago. (Hear, hear). 


Then there have been the affairs, of which we have heard so much, 
in the valley of the Putumayo—the upper waters of the Amazon. I am 
glad to know we have present with us Mr. Hardenburg—(applause)—who 
will tell us something of his story. It has loomed very large in the public 
eye, and it has led to important litigation in the Court of Chancery, 
and there is a final judgment of great importance which is available to 
any who like to ask for it in the room. It is not for me to touch upon 
it now, but to ask and recommend that all here will make use of it. 


After referring to the valuable help given by Truth and its editor to 
the cause, Sir T. F. Buxton continued: Then, also, there has been 
the appointment of a Select Committee of the House of Commons for 
inquiry into this matter. We should have been very glad if one of the 
members of that Committee had been able to come, but it may be the 
sitting of the Committee itself will prevent Mr. Joynson-Hicks from 
coming to help us on this occasion. I think we all maintain that it is 
for the highest interests of our country to preserve a high standard of 
conduct toward native races. I venture to think an Empire like ours 
cannot exist without a high standard in that connection. It cannot 
exist, and has no right to exist, unless it is using its power for the 
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benefit and help, and not for the destruction, of weaker races, and in that 
I am sure I have the sympathy and support of all present. 


I am glad to announce that in the course of last year the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has become a Vice-President ; and also Mr. Morel, who 
has taken so great a part in the affairs of the Congo, and the editor of 
the Spectator, whose presence I value very highly. 


It is my business now to propose that the Report be adopted, and 
that the Committee and officers as named in the Report be appointed as 
in the past. I am going to call upon no one to second this, but those 
who follow me will support the proposal which I have made, then, later 
in the proceedings, I will put it to the meeting. 


I am glad to know we have one with us representing those on the 
Continent who take an interest in these subjects. We greatly value the 
presence of Comte de St. George, from Geneva. I hope we shall have 
an opportunity of hearing from him now, or on some other occasion, 
in detail, some of the proposals which he has to make to us. 


I should not like to conclude without referring to the visit Mrs. 
Harris has paid to Switzerland. We greatly value the invitation that 
she received, to go and address meetings in Geneva, and other Swiss 
towns, and we are very grateful to the many friends who extended so 
cordial a welcome and such kind hospitality to her. 


Then we are to hear something about another part of the world 
where, I think, anti-slavery sentiment has been greatly exercised in the 
past, and where so good a result has come from the efforts that have 
been made—I am glad we shall hear something about Sierra Leone and 
the experiences of my son who lately paid a visit there. 


I move the adoption of the Report and the election of the Com- 
mittee and officers. (Applause). 


The Right Hon. J. W. Wiuson, M.P., said he had been asked to say 
a few words on the Parliamentary Committee’s work, and would briefly 
explain its purpose. Possibly some there might like to realise that there 
is scope, whether a Liberal or a Conservative Government is in power, 
for constant watching on behalf of the Society, and of those societies 
and correspondents abroad, who have so many chances of hearing of 
grievances, or hardships, or of wrongs needing to be righted, which 
would not necessarily come before the official cognisance. It was useful 
in this connection to have a Committee of Members of Parliament to 
meet informally from time to time, and, when necessary, put down ques- 
tions, or interview Ministers, or organize deputations. In reviewing 
the action of the Committee for the past year he could not but feel 
considerable satisfaction that, considering the number of deputations that 
are organised from time to time on all possible subjects to Departments 
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experiences at that time led to a great revival of interest in anti-slavery 
sentiment. Then, again, to come to 1874, the time of his burial in 
Westminster Abbey—there may not be many here who were present, as 
I was, on that occasion—that, again, led to a great extension and deepen- 
ing of the interest in those subjects in which we are interested. Now we 
have come to the one hundredth anniversary. I wish to express the very 
earnest hope—which is the hope of us all—that this, again, may prove 
to be an extension of greater sympathy in all those concerns—the relations 
betweea powerful nations and races like our own, and the weaker races 
that survive on the face of the earth. Let us hope that the recollection 
of these times, and of that great man, may go a long way towards 
reviving that sentiment. (Hear, hear). 


It is my duty to propose the adoption of the Report and ‘the appoint- 
ment of the Committee. I will not read the names as they are all to 
be found on the Report for 1912, which is available throughout the room. 
But I would ask you to notice in the Report how many are the subjects 
in which we are interested. There has been continuing to a great extent, 
we have reason to believe, the slave trade from the interior of 
Angola to the coast, and thence by sea to the islands and the 
working of the natives in the islands of Principe and San Thomé, 
where there is a great deal going on, to which we are justified in calling 
attention. We know how much Portugal has owed to our support in 
more ways than one, and we think that we, as a nation, through our 
Government, have the right to bring pressure to bear upon them to 
carry out the promises they made long ago. (Hear, hear). 


Then there have been the affairs, of which we have heard so much, 
in the valley of the Putumayo—the upper waters of the Amazon. I am 
glad to know we have present with us Mr. Hardenburg—(applause)—who 
will tell us something of his story. It has loomed very large in the public 
eye, and it has led to important litigation in the Court of Chancery, 
and there is a final judgment of great importance which is available to 
any who like to ask for it inthe room. It is not for me to touch upon 
it now, but to ask and recommend that all here will make use of it. 


After referring to the valuable help given by Truth and its editor to 
the cause, Sir T. F. Buxton continued: Then, also, there has been 
the appointment of a Select Committee of the House of Commons for 
inquiry into this matter. We should have been very glad if one of the 
members of that Committee had been able to come, but it may be the 
sitting of the Committee itself will prevent Mr. Joynson-Hicks from 
coming to help us on this occasion. I think we all maintain that it is 
for the highest interests of our country to preserve a high standard of 
conduct toward native races. I venture to think an Empire like ours 
cannot exist without a high standard in that connection. It cannot 
exist, and has no right to exist, unless it is using its power for the 
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benefit and help, and not for the destruction, of weaker races, and in that 
I am sure I have the sympathy and support of all present. 


I am glad to announce that in the course of last year the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has become a Vice-President ; and also Mr. Morel, who 
has taken so great a part in the affairs of the Congo, and the editor of 
the Spectator, whose presence I value very highly. 


It is my business now to propose that the Report be adopted, and 
that the Committee and officers as named in the Report be appointed as 
in the past. I am going to call upon no one to second this, but those 
who follow me will support the proposal which I have made, then, later 
in the proceedings, I will put it to the meeting. 


I am glad to know we have one with us representing those on the 
Continent who take an interest in these subjects. We greatly value the 
presence of Comte de St. George, from Geneva. I hope we shall have 
an opportunity of hearing from him now, or on some other occasion, 
in detail, some of the proposals which he has to make to us. 


I should not like to conclude without referring to the visit Mrs. 
Harris has paid to Switzerland. We greatly value the invitation that 
she received, to go and address meetings in Geneva, and other Swiss 
towns, and we are very grateful to the many friends who extended so 
cordial a welcome and such kind hospitality to her. ' 


Then we are to hear something about another part of the world 
where, I think, anti-slavery sentiment has been greatly exercised in the 
past, and where so good a result has come from the efforts that have 
been made—I am glad we shall hear something about Sierra Leone and 
the experiences of my son who lately paid a visit there. 


I move the adoption of the Report and the election of the Com- 
mittee and officers. (Applause). 


The Right Hon. J. W. Wixson, M.P., said he had been asked to say 
a few words on the Parliamentary Committee’s work, and would briefly 
explain its purpose. Possibly some there might like to realise that there 
is scope, whether a Liberal or a Conservative Government is in power, 
for constant watching on behalf of the Society, and of those societies 
and correspondents abroad, who have so many chances of hearing of 
grievances, or hardships, or of wrongs needing to be righted, which 
would not necessarily come before the official cognisance. It was useful 
in this connection to have a Committee of Members of Parliament to 
meet informally from time to time, and, when necessary, put down ques- 
tions, or interview Ministers, or organize deputations. In reviewing 
the action of the Committee for the past year he could not but feel 
considerable satisfaction that, considering the number of deputations that 
are organised from time to time on all possible subjects to Departments 
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and Ministers, that the deputation which they organised through their 
Committee to Sir Edward Grey with regard to the Putumayo was fruitful 
of very important results. It was directly in consequence of the deputa- 
tion to Sir Edward Grey, and of the courtesy and kind attention which 
he and his officers gave to their representations, that the Government 
considered and decided that there was a case for appointing a Select 
Committee to inquire into the responsibility of the English directors of 
such a company as the Putumayo Company; they also urged at the 
same time that as far as possible the British and American Consuls 
should unite in more thorough and more complete investigation on the 
spot than had hitherto resulted. The Select Committee was a very 
direct result of the facts and arguments which were laid before Sir 
Edward Grey last summer. The importance and wisdom of that step 
was shown by the vast amount of public interest and attention which 
had been concentrated upon the proceedings of that Committee during 
the last few months. They did not exist as a Society in order to find 
fault with anyone, but simply to be watch dogs; their idea in getting that 
investigation by the Committee was that it should be a definite check 
and warning for the future, that there was a responsibility even on a 
company trading out of the British Dominions, and dealing very little 
with British subjects, which English directors ought to feel before they 
undertook operations such as that Company undertook. (Hear, hear.) 


There was a great deal which required investigation and attention 
on the West Coast of Africa in regard to domestic slavery in its various 
forms. Those matters were often best handled by private interviews 
with Ministers and bringing facts before them rather than by courting 
publicity straight away. It was often a stronger argument to use with 
the officials and people in power to try first and get things remedied 
quietly—at any rate, to have an investigation made to see that the facts 
were right; and that he thought the officers of the Society have done 
very carefully, for they were conscious that they would damage their 
cause with any Government if they were found to take up rotten cases. 
They had to make sure of their ground before taking matters up, even 
in their first stages. In that way he hoped that in the future—as in the 
past—the Parliamentary Committee would be doing a useful work. 
(Applause. ) 


Mr. J. St. Loz Stracuey said he rose to speak on a special branch 
of the work of the Society, namely, that connected with the effort to put 
an end to slavery in the Portuguese Colonial possessions. Mr. Wilson 
had been able to draw a fairly rosy picture of what the Society had 
been able to do in regard ‘to the Putumayo outrages and horrors. He 
wished he was able to say anything so hopeful of pleasant in regard 
to the attempts which had been made to induce the Government to take 
up the question of Portuguese slavery; on the contrary, what he had 
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to tell them was from many points of view a tale of disappointment and 
disillusionment. 


During the past year the Anti-Slavery Society had been engaged in 
an effort to awaken public opinion in regard to the evils of Portuguese 
slavery and the terrible responsibilities of this country, which arose 
from the fact that they had a protective alliance with Portugal, and in 
effect guaranteed her oversea possessions against all comers. Happily 
there were signs that the efforts of the Society had not been without 
effect. The public was at last beginning to realise what the true situa- 
tion was and what was their duty in the matter. But though the Society 
must be congratulated on that point, it would not be candid not to 
acknowledge that in another respect the Society’s work had met with a 
great set back. He referred to the momentous and most painful fact 
that during the first part of this year the British Government had now 
deliberately come forward as the apologists for Portuguese slavery. The 
fact seemed hardly credible, but yet it was a fact. As long as the 
British Foreign Office took the line that they could not interfere with 
the domestic affairs of Portugal, even though they could not accept that 
answer, there was hope, or, should he say, there was at any rate no 
national disgrace. At the beginning of the year, however, the Foreign 
Office published a White Book which in effect, if not in name, was a 
defence of the conditions of slavery existing on the Cocoa Islands -f 
San Thomé and Principe, and on the mainland in Angola. He made 
that very grave charge against a Government Department with a full 
sense of responsibility. The Foreign Office appeared to have determined, 
for reasons best known to itself, that it would do nothing to force 
Portugal to put an end to slavery in her Colonies, that is, to meet the 
reiterated demand made by the Anti-Slavery Society. But the Foreign 
Office decided that they could not support this refusal by the plea that 
slavery was a domestic concern of Portugal with which they had nothing 
to do. They could not take that line because if they did they knew 
that we should insist, if slavery was the private domestic concern of 
Portugal, then the Alliance must be put an end to. Accordingly, and 
as he believed in an evil hour for the Department and for the nation, 
they determined to take the disastrous other line, and contrary to all 
that had been said and done in the last ten or fifteen years, to assert 
that there was no such thing as slavery in Portuguese West Africa, but 
merely a condition of free ‘‘ indentured labour.’’ There they had the 
contention of the White Book in a nut-shell. It was said that one of 
the statesmen of the Southern States, at the end of the Civil War, told 
his friends that in future they should deny that slavery had ever existed 
or that they had ever seen such a thing as a slave. That, one musi 
suppose, was the line that had been adopted by the officials at Whitehall 
and by our Consuls in West Africa, for on a sudden any talk of slavery 
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and slave conditions had disappeared from their writings, and instead they 
found nothing but pleasant synonyms, such as “ servicaes,” ‘‘ indentured 
labourers.’’ If the matter were not fraught with such terrible conse- 
quences for some fifty to a hundred thousand human beings, there would 
be something almost comic in the clumsy efforts of our Foreign Office 
to adopt the Portuguese view of slavery, the view that you could change 
a thing by changing its name. There seemed, indeed, to hover over 
the White Book some sort of hideous burlesque conundrum such as this : 
Question : ‘‘ When is a slave not a slave?’’ Answer: ‘‘ When you call 
him a servical.’’ In effect our Foreign Office tell us that the Portuguese 
Government and planters have worked a miracle and by calling the slaves 
** servicaes ’’ have struck the shackles from their necks and made them 
free. But the Foreign Office White Book was not content with that. 
They held in reserve the miserable pleas which had been made by the 
apologists of slavery for the last hundred years. For example, it was 
suggested that after the manner of the Southern planters in America, 
the labourers of the Cocoa Islands were very well treated and very happy, 
far better, indeed, than they ever were or could have been in their own 
nasty insanitary homes on the mainland. — ‘‘ Besides those homes are such 
a long way off, and if the slaves—we beg pardon, contract labourers— 
were to return to them now they would find that they were not wanted.” 
Next pops up the ‘ lazy devils ’ argument, the old argument that there really 
must be a little touch of slavery in Africa or else you never could get the 
blacks to work at all. Vice-Consul Fussell, indeed, in writing to Acting- 
Consul Smallbones on September 25, 1912, is very plain-spoken on these 
lines: “In the interior, except as carriers, natives depute all labour to 
their women, and it is easily understood that until either by want or force 
they are obliged to work, there is little chance of them voluntarily seek- 
ing it.” To his mind those were disgusting words to appear in a 
Government publication. (Hear, hear). No doubt he would be told that 
that was a very unfair quotation and that the context showed that it was 
not méant to be an apology of slavery. If that was so, then why was it 
inserted in the White Book? But in truth all these apologies were 
worse than useless. Even if it could be shown that every slave on the 
island of San Thomé was accommodated as well as a guest at the Savoy 
or the Ritz Hotel, slavery would be none the less slavery, none the less 
a vile and evil thing. 


He had felt obliged to speak plainly and at some length as to the 
action of the Government in defending Portuguese slavery and taking 
upon themselves the intolerable burden of proving that men are not 
slaves because they are well looked after or because the people of West 
Africa would not work unless they were enslaved. He did not, however, 
intend to weary them with proofs of a fact which he thought they knew 
already. It was a fact which only those who willingly shut their eyes 
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could fail to see. He then referred to a recent debate in the Portuguese 
Parliament, in which the strongest exception had been taken to the 
experiment tried by the Governor-General of Angola and approved by 
the Colonial Minister, to make known to the servicaes of Mossamedes 
that they were free to work where and how they pleased. One deputy 
argued that such a procedure would ‘‘ ruin commerce and agriculture in 
the Province.’’ If the policy were applied to San Thomé, “‘ it would be 


‘seen that not one servical would stay on the cocoa plantations.’’ 


What an admission! said the speaker. It meant that according to 


. the planters if they were to be mad enough to let the cat out of the bag 


ce ” 


and told the secret of their condition to the 
ruin the Portuguese Colonies. 


servicaes,’’ they would 


If they did not mean to be frightened by words, and also if they 
were determined that Britain, having put its hand to the plough in the 
matter of the abolition of slavery all the world over, was not going to 
look back, then they must take up that question of Portuguese slavery, 
difficult, arduous and unpleasant as it might be. They must tell the 
Portuguese Government that they could not have their protective alliance 
any longer unless they abolished slavery in fact as well as in name. 
They must choose between us and the continued toleration of slavery. 
If they chose slavery then the alliance must come to an end and for ever. 
(Applause). 


Count St. GEoRGE said that he brought the heartiest greetings of 
the Swiss League, whom he had the honour of representing. He duly 
appreciated that opportunity of coming in personal contact with the 
Society and sincerely hoped that their united efforts would work for the 
good of the great cause lying so near to their hearts and consciences. 


He emphasised the good done to the cause by Mrs. Harris’ visit 
to Geneva, Lausanne and Neuchatel. Since she had been with them 
30 new members had joined their league, and they hoped to gain many. 
more friends in future. Out of the 3,300,000 people forming 
the Swiss population 500 are members of the league, which means nearly 
one in 6,000, whereas out of the 30 million French, there are only 250, 
that is, one in 120,000, whose minds and hearts are devoted to this 
cause. 


The French league was especially interested in French Congo; the 
Swiss league had given its attention mostly to the Belgian Congo. But, 
since Mrs. Harris’ visit, a resolution had been passed at the last meeting 
of the league to the effect that they should widen their sphere of interest, 
and that the defence and protection of Aborigines should henceforth 
be included in their sphere of action in every country where they are 
still subjected to slavery—where they are bought and sold like cattle, 
where they suffer under compulsory work, where the land of which they 
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are the rightful owners is wrested from them by white traders and com- 
mercial companies, and where the white man’s greed for gold must be 
satisfied at the cost of unutterable sufferings and the life blood of fellow 
men too weak and too ignorant to resist the rapacity and cruelty of their 
so-called civilised brothers. 


Hence the new or altered name adopted by their Central Committee 
was :—THE Swiss LEAGUE FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE ABORIGINES IN 
THE CONGO, AND OF OTHER COLOURED PEOPLE. 


The seat of the Central Committee was in Geneva, with M. René 
Claparéde as President, and the Rev. E. Mercier-Glardon, Acting Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. Much remained, however, to be done in the 
eastern part of Switzerland, which, until the present time, had not shown 
any interest in the cause. Therefore, they asked that Mrs. Harris 
should be sent again to awaken the sympathies of their people in Ziirich, 
St. Gallen, Lucerne, etc. 


Count St. George then dealt with the important proposals of the 
Swiss league for an international central organisation, which will be 
found on another page. 


Mr. W. E. HARDENBURG, after expressing his thanks for the very 
hearty welcome given to him, proceeded to describe how he came to 
go to South America. He said: I am a civil engineer, and was engaged 
on the Panama Canal, and after working there for some time I proceeded 
down to Colombia and became there engaged on a railway which ran 
down to the sea. 1 had been employed there about fifteen months with 
my companion, Mr. Perkins, when finally we got an attack of the 
‘‘ wanderlust.’’ ' We had heard of splendid opportunities in Eastern 
Peru and Brazil, and we were fired with the desire to go down there 
and see those countries, so we started out. We crossed the mountain 
ranges and passed through the city of Pasto, and finally reached the 
headquarters of the Putumayo. We bought a canoe and drifted down 
with the current, and it took us three months before we reached the 
vicinity of the ‘‘ Devil’s Paradise,’’ as it is called, and during that time 
we passed many native tribes who were living side by side in conjunction 
with the Colombians, and I noticed no ill-treatment whatever, and it was 
only when we got to the neighbourhood of the ‘‘ Devil’s Paradise ’’ we 
first became cognisant of these facts. We were informed there that the 
Peruvian Company had manifested a desire to get possession of the 
Colombian estates, not only because they were rich in rubber, but because: 
they offered a place of refuge to the Indians who had fled from Arana. 
It was just at the time we got there that they apparently decided to carry 
this measure into eflect, for we had only been there less than two weeks— 
we were stopping at the house of a Colombian named Serrano—when 
we saw two launches go up, and heard the report of the rifles when 
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they made the well-known attack on La Union, and killed many and 
took many prisoners. I and my companion were taken, and conveyed 
to the headquarters, and we were detained several days before they let 
us go. During this period we had an opportunity of seeing the con- 
dition of the Indians. We did not see anything like what was subse- 
quently revealed, because that was one of the headquarters of the Com- 
pany, and there were lots of people passing through, but I saw enough 
to convince me there was something seriously wrong with the condition 


‘ of things. I saw the natives weak and emaciated, and I saw on their 


bodies marks and scars which, as you know, came to be known as 
““the mark of Arana’”’ ; and I saw many captives, which convinced me 
that things should be investigated. I went to Iquitos and spent three 
months investigating the matter there, and I had no difficulty in securing 
ample evidence of the most horrible things having been carried out in 
the Putumayo district. When I reached Iquitos I found another man 
had anticipated me, a man of the name of Saldana Rocca. This man 
had come to Iquitos and saved up a little money and started two news- 
papers, in which he exposed the horrors of Putumayo, and this man 
spent his last cent in agitating in this matter, and endeavouring to put 
an end to it, until, eighteen months aferwards, he was boycotted to 
such an extent that he did not have enough money to continue his papers, 
and was subsequently forced to leave Iquitos. I wanted to mention this 
because this man fought against Arana right in the heart of Arana’s 
country, and he deserves every credit for the self-sacrifice he made. He 
was a Peruvian, aud I rejoice to say that, and I think it is to the honour 
of Peru that that is the case. 


As you know, after spending some time in Iquitos, I came over to 
this country, and I think it was Mr. Harris with whom I had the pleasure 
of getting into touch first. He was then connected with the Congo 
Reform Association, and it was through Mr. Harris I was led to go to 
Truth, and so enabled to meet Mr. Buxton, and the other members of 
the Society, and you.all know how the Society took up the matter, and 
how T'ruth published these matters in 1909. I understood it was largels 
through the efforts of this Society that Consul Casement was sent out 
to investigate the matter, and we know the horrible report which Sir 
Roger Casement put in in July, and the thrill of horror which passed 
through the civilised world when it became possessed of the facts. When 
that report was made public the whole fabric of denials and subterfuges 
and evasions by those responsible for the state of affairs which existed, 
toppled to the ground. 


Before I finish I should like to say something about the position 
to-day. Since leaving England in 1909 I have been in Canada and quite 
out of touch with the conditions in Putumayo, but since I came back here 
I have read the report of Consul Fuller and Consul Mitchell, and I have 
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also read a book published in Colombia. These two Consuls, Mitchell 
and Fuller, stated that last autumn they were unable to meet with any 
atrocities, but said that they were dogged and shadowed by Arana and 
his agents. It would appear from that that they would not have dogged 
them and hindered their work unless there was something they wished 
to conceal. That is the way it struck me, and a very interesting item 
in Consul Fuller’s report is this :— 


‘There is a lurking fear in the minds of many business men here 


that too real and serious investigation of the conditions in the Putumayo * 


district may lead to an exposure of the peonage system in general here 
and bring about an outcry abroad that may break it up, totally disrupting 
the labour situation and existing credit systems, with resultant losses, to 
say nothing of an increase in labour costs that they fear will constitute 
a death-blow to the rubber industry of Peru for many a year to come.”’ 


It would appear from this and other observations of these two 
Consuls that we cannot rely entirely on Peru to administer officially the 
reforms Putumayo so badly needs. I think it is impossible to rely on 
that, and that we should do our utmost to create such a strong public 
opinion in this country that the Government will be able to demand the 
absolute suppression of the rubber industry in Putumayo. Rubber 
cannot be produced there unless by forced labour, because it is of such a 
poor quality that there would be nothing in the way of profits. In this 
communication of Consul Fuller he says not only Putumayo, but the 
whole region of Eastern Peru is honeycombed with this system of 
peonage—which is only another word for slavery—and the great evil to 
fight is this evil of peonage, because it leads to all sorts of abuses and 
crimes being committed in the heart of the mountains. 


I do not think it is necessary for me to refer to the noble work this 
Society has done in connection with this sort of thing, a work that has 
been crowned with such remarkable success in the appointment of this 
Parliamentary Committee, and Arana’s removal from his position as 
liquidator of the Company. In conclusion, I would only like to say 
that I think it well that all of us here to-day should do everything in 
our power in order to help the Society to continue to carry on the noble 
task it has undertaken for many years—that task of stripping off from 
the limbs of the slaves the corroding chains of a slavery of the most 
detestable kind known in modern times. (Applause). 


Mr. T. F. Victor Buxton said he was glad to have the opportunity 
of saying a few words with regard to a visit which he and his wife had 
lately paid to Sierra Leone. They had felt it a great honour in that 
visit to be allowed to go in any sense as representing the Anti-Slavery 
and Aborigines Protection Society. As a result of a resolution passed 
by the Committee in January last they went out to meet with the local 
Auxiliary and discuss with them various matters and also to express to 
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the natives of the Colonies the deep interest which the Society took in 
their welfare. They also went as members of the Committee of the 
Church Missionary Society, and in that double capacity they were 
welcomed with the utmost cordiality and kindness. A small deputation 
waited upon them shortly after their arrival, and a week later a gathering 
was held in the Wilberforce Hall. In various ways they had good 
opportunities of studying the social life of the Sierra Leonians. At the 
gathering referred to, an address was presented, one sentence of which 
‘ ran as follows :— 

“ Referring to the great Society of which your father is the honoured 
President, we congratulate ourselves on being recognised as an Auxiliary 
to it, and trust we shall continue to prove ourselves worthy of its confidence 
and esteem.” 

Another sentence ran :— 


““We beg you to report to the Parent Society how grateful we are for 
the efforts put forward from time to time to promote our interests and 
secure our welfare.”’ 


In his reply he had reminded them that the Parent Society needed 
the help of its Auxiliaries not only in bringing to light local grievances, 
but by their taking intelligent interest in the Society’s general work and 
supporting it in its larger aims of combating cruelty and oppression. 


Although they had spent a good deal of their time at Freetown, 
they had also travelled two or three hundred miles into the Protectorate, 
which formed the hinterland of the country, and there they found no 
instances of cruelty and oppression such as they had heard about else- 
where, one reason being perhaps that the Protectorate showed no signs 
of being settled or exploited by white men, consequently acute labour 
problems that were met with elsewhere were not met with there. 


The inhabitants of Sierra Leone were for the most part descended 
from liberated slaves who were settled there in the early part of the last 
century, at the rate of about 2,000 a year. In the beginning, although 
there was no taint of long continued slavery, there were no tribal 
institutions, no family life, and not even a common language to unite 
them. From what one read of the earlier settlers, they lived in a state 
of utter degradation, and it was only through the labours of devotea 
missionaries—scores of whom in those early days had laid down their 
lives in the work—that they were raised in a most remarkable way to 
a life of industry, utility and Christian love. The progress that had 
been made in the three generations that had passed from that time was 
to his, the speaker’s, mind remarkable. Hitherto it had to be admitted 
they had not taken to agriculture as keenly as one might have wished, 
but in this respect a change was taking place, in fact a leading inhabitant 
in Sierra Leone had said that their eyes were being opened to the fact 
that the future of the country depended on the inhabitants taking to 
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agriculture. Some difficulties had been caused by the fact that recent 
Government ordinances had had the effect of taking away certain lands 
which the natives believed they had a right to. However, a Committee 
had been appointed py the Government to go into the big question of 
land tenure in West Africa, and it was to be hoped a satisfactory result 
would be arrived at. 


Another question that was occupying their attention and arousing 
still greater dissatisfaction, was the alleged lack of a fair field for educated 
Africans in the Government service. The Africans took their stand on 
words contained in a proclamation of Queen Victoria to the following 
effect :-— : 

“It is Our will that so far as may be Our subjects of whatever race 
or creed be fully and impartially admitted to office in Our service, the 
duties of which they may be qualified by their education, ability and 
integrity to discharge.’’ : 

There seemed to be a feeling abroad that the present tendency was 
to change that policy. In a letter he had received quite recently, the 
following passage occurred dealing with this matter :— 

‘The present policy limits the ambition and aspiration of natives in 
the British Colonies and Protectorates and discourages the efforts that are 
calculated to make for progress, while it helps to make a loyal people 
discontented. ’’ 


It could be said without. fear of contradiction that in the past 
Africans had done good service to the Government in the medical service 
and also in administrative work. 


West Africans, no doubt, like every other race, had their faults and 
failings, but it should in fairness be remembered that they were to a 
large extent what we had made them. The more thoughtful among 
them recognised their disadvantages and were eager for the advancement 
of their race. To his mind the reality of their Christianity was shown 
by the remarkable absence of vindictiveness in their recollection of past 
history and of the cruelty their forefathers had suffered at the hands of 
ours, and by their touching gratitude to the memory of their benefactors. 


In conclusion, Mr. Buxton said: But we still owe to the Creoles a 
big debt that can only be discharged by continued sympathy and help. 
It is pitiful to find that an unreasoning prejudice so often cuts off even 
their best and most intelligent families from admission to English society. 
Much might be done to raise their standards and to guide the progress 
upon which they are bent if English men and women in West Africa 
were more ready to hold out the right hand of fellowship. Those who 
acted thus would be rewardec by a ready response to their sympathy, 
and would find—as some have found already—that the Creoles are a 
warm-hearted and lovable people. (Applause.) 
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The PRESIDENT then put the resolution to the meeting, and on a 
show of hands, it was declared to be carried unanimously. 


A vote of thanks to the President was moved by Sir WILLIAM LEH 
Warner, seconded by the Rev. H. R. Gams e, and carried by acclamation. 





+“ 


The Putumayo Slavery. 
THE SELECT COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 


THE report of the Select Committee, which was appointed in the first 
instance through the energy of the Parliamentary Committee of our 
Society, has now been issued. It is a very interesting document, and 
will be scanned with attention by all who have followed this question 
during recent months. The Committee accepted the fact of the outrages 
as the starting point of their inquiry, and they declare that the cumulative 
effect of all the reports that they have received is irresistible. The 
Committee find that the preponderant interest in the Company was in 
the hands of the Peruvian directors, and documentary evidence shows 
that it was always intended to keep the ultimate control in Peruvian 
hands. The contemplated formation of the British Company, however, 
had a great influence upon the atrocities, as it was deemed necessary to 
show an increasing output of rubber in the three years before the 
prospectus was issued. 
‘‘ There is no doubt,’’ the report states, “‘ that during that period there 
was severe pressure to expand the output of rubber by terrorising the 
Indians.”’ 


The report deals at some length with the Company’s methods of 
obtaining rubber, and draws important conclusions. The following 
passage deals. with the responsibility of the British directors :— 


CULPABLE NEGLIGENCE. 


‘* Evidence of a system of forced labour, then, appears in the Company’s 
papers. The murders and atrocities are not shown. But in forming any 
judgment based on these documents, the organisation and practice of limited 
liability companies have to be borne in mind. The Company cannot be 
indicted for a felony, though it may be civilly liable for wrongs done by 
its employees. The individual directors are responsible only for their own 
personal krowledge and personal acts. The division of labour in a directorate 
must be remembered, and for the first two years the managing director, 
on whom the primary responsibility would fall, was a Peruvian. The 
tendency to judge past events in the light of later knowledge is not 
forgotten. Phrases and figures are at once recognised to-day as outlying 
fragments which connote the coherent system of crime that existed. It 
needs an effort to estimate how any particular document might strike a 
person devoid of the knowledge that was afterwards obtained. But with 
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every allowance made, average vigilance should have been aroused, and 
there was an imperative need for further inquiry. 


““ Your Committee find no evidence that the British directors made 
themselves individually parties to any overt act which would expose them 
to a charge under the Slave Trade Acts. But they cannot absolve them 
from the charge of culpable negligence as to the labour conditions that 
prevailed under their Company. ‘They had inherited a system of doing 
business of the real nature of which they were confessedly ignorant. It 
was worked by agents of whom they knew nothing. They wrote to the 
Foreign Office that ‘the Board have taken, and will continue to take, all 





Mr. W. E. HArRDENBOURG, 


who first brought to England the reports of the Putumayo Atrocities. 


the steps open to them to ensure that the Company’s business in the 
Putumayo district shall be carried on in a proper manner, and with all 
possible consideration towards the natives.’ (December 30, 1909.) And 
Sefior Arana, in a letter to the shareholders, sent by the Company to the 
Foreign Office, declared that ‘the greatest care is taken in the selection 
of the agents and employees of the Company in these remote regions.’ 
No care at all was taken, and the employees were, in fact, a gang of 
ruffians and murderers, who shot apparently from sheer lust of blood, or 
burnt, tortured, and violated in a spirit of wanton devilry.” 








———— 





— 
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The damning facts that both Mr. Read and Sir John Lister Kaye 
‘‘never thought of inquiring’’ as to labour conditions, and considered 
it gratuitous to do so, are emphasised; they ought to have investigated 
the Company’s system, and their neglect to do so was a factor in the 
continuance of the bad conditions. The Committee declare that the 
conduct of the British directors is deserving of severe censure, as they 
failed to discharge responsibilities inseparable from their position. 


ARANA’S KNOWLEDGE. 


As regards Sefior Arana, the Committee declare their conviction, after 
carefully weighing all the evidence placed before them, that Sefior Arana, 
together with other partners in the vendor firm, had knowledge of and 
are responsible for the atrocities perpetrated by his agents and employees: 
in the Putumayo, but that he did not communicate his knowledge of the 
atrocities to the British directors before the disclosures of 1909, and 
subsequently repudiated all knowledge of them. The report quotes a 
trenchant passage from Mr. Justice Swinfen Eady’s judgment in the 
recent petition in the High Court for the compulsory winding-up of the 
Company, and declares the Committee’s agreement with his dictum 
that Arana was ‘‘the last man who should have been appointed as 
liquidator.’’ 

Tue BacKkwoops FIGHTING. 


On the question of crimes committed by British subjects outside 
British territory, the report holds that company directors cannot evade 
the obligation to see that their agents do not break the law, and, com- 
menting on the fighting on the frontiers of Peru and Colombia in January, 
1908, the Committee say :— 

‘‘The position was highly irregular. Without disputing the right of 

Peru to commandeer its subjects for war service, the Company had the 

status of a British company domiciled in England. It used its resources, 

its steamers, its rifles, and its money for what was at best unauthorised 
war, and at worst was simply brigandage.”’ 


‘* CONQUEST ’’ OF THE INDIANS. 


The meaning of the words conquistar and reducir, which was often 
referred to during the inquiry, is dealt with, and, in the opinion of the 
Committee, the economic subjection and industrial subjugation of the 
Indians by force was implied. ‘‘It is very difficult,’’ says the report, 
**to see how such expenditure of the Company’s money can be justified.’” 


AFTER THE DISCLOSURES. 


The action of the directors after the publication of the Truth articles, 
which was the beginning of a new phase in the question, is vigorously 
criticised in the report. The Commission of Inquiry was long talked 
about before it was sent out—a delay ‘‘ greatly to be deplored ’’—and 
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even when the Commission sailed, its function was limited to the com- 
mercial prospects of the Company, and to inquiring into the existing 
relations between the Company and the Indians. The Peruvian authorities 
failed to secure the punishment of any of the crimes, and, in the words 
of the report, ‘‘it required repeated exertions by the Foreign Office, 
which had no legal power to insist on an inquiry, to secure even this 
result ’’; it is suggested that even the Company’s Commission, thus 
restricted in scope, might have been hoodwinked but for Sir Roger 
‘Casement’s Commission. The slowness and reluctance which the British 
directors showed in ordering an inquiry ‘‘ produces an unfavourable 
impression,’’ and their attitude as shown in letters to the Foreign Office 
can only be explained by the powerful hold which Sefior Arana had over 
them. 


As regards the second part of the Committee’s inquiry—vis., the 
question whether any changes in the law are desirable to prevent the 
machinery of the Companies Acts being used for practices like those of 
the Putumayo, the Committee, unfortunately, have few definite pro- 
positions to put forward. They are convinced that the case of the 
Putumayo is not an isolated one, but is a ‘‘ shockingly bad instance of 
conditions of treatment that are liable to be found over a wide area in 
South America. The real difficulty is the existence of a.low standard of 
treatment towards these unfortunate Indians.’’ Whilst hoping that the 
depths of brutality on the Putumayo are unparalleled elsewhere, the 
Committee cannot regard the treatment of the Indians as an isolated 
phenomenon. An important passage follows on the labour abuses in the 
development of tropical regions :— 


‘‘ There is an increasing tendency for tropical regions to be developed 
by absentee and international capital through the use of coloured or native 
labour. There have been sufficient instances in different parts of the world 
to show that under such circumstances abuses are liable to occur. Away 
from the influence of civilised opinion men revert and throw back to lower 
standards that have been left behind elsewhere. It is one disquieting feature 
of the Peruvian Amazon Company that symptoms appear in practice of 
acquiescence in, or assimilation to, conceptions and practices which cannot 
be defended. The economic waste of ill-treating, and perhaps exterminating, 
the native labour, by which alone such regions can be developed, is, from 
the commercial standpoint, short-sighted enough. But that consideration 
by itself cannot, it appears, be relied upon to provide the remedy.”’ 


The Committee hold that the problem is not one of company law, and 
that subsidiary liability cannot be imposed on the directors. This was 
considered by a strong Departmental Committee in 1905, and was not 
recommended. The Committee suggest the importance of proper 
emigration laws, and state that, when labourers are being recruited in 
batches under contract, proper emigration officers and provisions for 
repatriation are required. The Colonial Government should keep in 
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touch with emigrants, and in some cases closer co-operation is needed 
between the Colonial and Foreign Offices. 


EXTENSION OF THE LAw. 


As regards extra-territorial crimes, the principle of punishing them 
is already recognised, though cautiously, by the English criminal law. 
The Committee are of opinion (1) that the existing law as to slave-dealing 
and using persons as slaves in foreign countries needs to be restated and 
consolidated. The opinion of Mr. Guy Stephenson, Assistant Director 
of Public Prosecutions, is quoted to the effect that the prohibition of 
peonage, or an analogous form of it, by an Act of 1843, should be regarded 
as still in force in the case of acts committed by British subjects im 
foreign countries. (2) The existing provisions of the law might be some- 
what extended, so as to cover the gravest offences against the person, 
or any practices of forced labour which are akin to slavery. 





Mr. CHARLES Rosperts, M.P. 


(Chairman of Putumayo Committee.) 


As regards the prevention of crimes, the Committee lay stress or 
the value of the Consular Service in giving information, referring to the 
importance of the British Consular reports in the case of the Congo. 
The Consular Service should be strengthened in districts where coloured 
labour is being used by English companies, and fully paid Consuls should 
in some instances be substituted for trading Consuls. The Committee 
hold that British companies employing coloured labour in foreign countries 
should notify the Labour Department of the Foreign Office, and if its 
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information disclosed serious conditions, the matter could be passed on 
either to the Board of Trade or to the Department of the Public Prosecutor. 


The part which the Anti-Slavery Society has taken in the matter is 
not mentioned in the report, and we think the statement in Paragraph 29 
is not strictly accurate as it stands: 

‘* The public spirit of a chance traveller and of an English journal was 
in this instance able to present a strong prima facie case for inquiry. Thanks 
to the initiative of the Foreign Office and the remarkable work of Sir 
Roger Casement, the truth has been established,’’ etc 


for it was this Society which pressed upon the Foreign Office the 
disclosures of Mr. Hardenburg, published in Truth, and urged the sending 
out of Sir R. Casement. This is fully recognised in a paragraph in the 
Spectator of June 14th, which pays a tribute to the Society in the following 
terms :— 

‘“ The Anti-Slavery Society may well be proud of their achievement. 


But for their action, the conscience of the nation would never have been 
awakened to the hideous crimes recorded and condemned in the report.’’ 
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Morgan, W. Carey . ae " .0 0 
Morland, John e. t-e6 ~ 
“Mother of one tended in £491 10 6 

need by Indians.’ sen OF eG oem 








Tue Secretary has received a letter from Herr E. Spannagel, Treasurer 
of the Central Verein Deutscher Kautschuk Fabriken, reporting a meeting 
of that body held on May 3 at the Hotel Kaiserhof, Berlin, at 
which an account was given of the Putumayo Atrocities, and the steps 
taken by this Society to stop these inhuman misdeeds. The letter 
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expresses admiration of the Society’s work and encloses a cheque for 
£25 to be added to the Putumayo Fund. The letter goes on to say that 
most of the manufacturers expressed their firm intention not to use any 
more rubber from the Putumayo district until justice be given, and further 
expresses the hope that Engiish manufacturers would follow their 
example. 





oe 


Portuguese Slave DLabour. 
FOREIGN OFFICE DEBATE. 


Durinc the Foreign Office Vote, Messrs Hoare, Falle, and King raised 
the question of Portuguese Slavery in speeches marked by a grasp of 
facts which showed that every effort had been made to deliver speeches 
moderate in tone but unanswerable as an indictment against the Portuguese 
Colonidl authorities. 


It was anticipated that Sir Edward Grey would reply, but Mr. Acland 
took his place, and in the brief time at his disposal made a speech 
obviously ill prepared, and so inaccurate in detail that the Portuguese 
have good reason to rejoice in their temporary ascendency over the British 
Foreign Office. Even in Portuguese writings they have never advanced 
claims to the extensive reforms which Mr. Acland asserts have been 
carried out. 


The Under Secretary of State outlined three main reforms, but for 
each of these there is, so far as we know at present, no reliable evidence. 
First he said that the grave scandals connected with recruiting in Angola 
are “for ever over and done with”; secondly, that “ the condition of slave 
trading on the mainland is a closed chapter altogether ’’; finally, and 
the most amazing assertion of all, ‘‘ there is no longer any recruiting 
from Angola.’’ 


Not only did Mr. Acland refrain from producing a tittle of evidence 
in support of his statements, but he actually took the members for 
Portsmouth and Chelsea to task for refusing to recognise conditions 
which they knew did not exist. It was, for example, only in May last 
that Mons. Ramaix formally notified the British Government that ‘‘ Recent 
information ccllected by the Belgian administration has made the Govern- 
ment of the King aware that without doubt purchases of slaves are being 
made along our frontiers on behalf of European traders. . . .”’ 


On June 8th of last year Mons. le Comte de Lalaing also officially 
informed the Foreign Office that the black labourers ‘‘ necessary for the 
Angola plantations . . . were recruited by regular slave-trading opera- 
tions.’’? The Scciety itself has supplied the Foreign Office with information 
showing that until recent times both slave trading and slave owning 
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were widely prevalent throughout the Portuguese possessions. In Mr. 
Acland’s speech he ignored all this information, ignored also the White 
Books, and, without producing any evidence whatever, denied that such a 
condition of affairs existed to-day. 


One of the outstanding and inexplicable facts in connection with the 
task of emancipating the slaves in Portuguese West Africa is the 
incomplete data in the possession of the Secretaries of State. Mr. 
Acland’s speech provided a further example of this inthe statement that 
there is ‘‘no longer any recruiting from Angola.’? We know, and the 
Foreign Office officials know, that about December, 1911, or January, 
1912, the ‘‘ Dondo,’’ ‘‘ Peninsular,’’ and ‘‘ Malange’’ carried labourers 
to the islands under such scandalous conditions that Sir Arthur Hardinge 
made formal representations to the Portuguese Government in Lisbon. 
We know, and the Foreign Office knows, that from November, 1911, to 
September, 1912, 183 natives were obtained in Angola and shipped to 
the islands. 


We know, and the [oreign Office should know, that shipping is 
now going on, and that the ‘‘ Ambaca’”’ carried, only in March last, 120 
people to the islands in a single journey. Yet Mr. Acland, speaking on 
the authority of the British Foreign Office, declares in the House of 
Commons that there is no longer any recruiting in Angola; there are no 
scandals, and there is no shipping of labourers to the islands! Obviously, 
some adequate steps must be taken to place Parliament and country in 
possession of the real facts. 





The Hew hebrides Abuses. 


A LETTER was addressed in April to the Colonial Secretary on behalf of 
the Society, calling his attention to serious charges which had been 
brought against a British Company in Vila of ill-treatment of their native 
labourers, and enclosing correspondence relating thereto. The Secretary 
wrote :— 
‘‘In receiving a deputation from this Society on the subject of the 
New Hebrides, on November 30th, 1911, you stated that the fact that the 
complaints made were all against the French rendered it more difficult 
for you ‘to act, as the situation under the Condominium was a delicate one. 
My Committee therefore feels it of importance to bring to your notice 
these serious charges of breaches of the Anglo-French Convention of 1906 
against a British Company (and not against French employers of labour), 
and to ask that they may be investigated.’’ 


The allegations included that of paying labourers in tokens instead 
of in cash—a. practice which has recently sprung up—and the non- 
repatriation of the natives at the end of their term. The Society is 
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informed that no inquiry is made by the French Residency when a native’s 
time is finished. He simply remains on. He does not run away for a 
long time as he has the consciousness that wages are still owing to him, 
and he fears that if he runs away he will lose the fruit of several years’ 
work. Sometimes when it is feared that a number of labourers, long 
since time-expired, are getting restive, a Labour Inspector is despatched 
from the Residency who re-engages the whole plantation. This has the 
effect of delaying settlement day for another year, and the further 
advantage of getting another year’s supply of labourers without the 
trouble and expense of recruiting them. 


The Society’s letter continued :— 


‘*The other charges of ill-treatment of natives (as to which our corre- 
spondent writes at length), viz., kidnapping, addition of days alleged to 
have been lost through sickness at the end of the labourer’s term, absence 
of inspection, false entries of wages advanced and illegal flogging of men, 
women and children, etc., appear to relate to the French plantations, and 
1 do not now, therefore, refer to them, especially as they have already 
been brought to your notice. The enclosed correspondence, however, 
relates to a limited company whose offices are in Sydney and which is 
presumably, therefore, of Australian registration. A summons was issued 
in August last in the Joint Court against this Company’s predecessors, 
Messrs. Stuart and Wright (from whom the property was purchased) on 
behalf of nine labourers for non-repatriation at the end of their term, but 
was dismissed on a technical irregularity.’’ 


The following reply, which has been received from the Colonial Office, 
shows that the British authorities have taken prompt steps to put a 
stop to the abuses on this particular plantation, 


DowNING STREET, 


May 14, 1913. 
S1r,— 
With reference to the letter from this Department of the 16th ult., 
I am directed by Mr. Secretary Harcourt to inform you that a report, 
dated February 26th, has now been received from the acting Resident 
Commissioner of the New Hebrides, upon the conditions existing among 
the native indentured labourers on a plantation, now the property of 
the Pacific Isles Investment Company, which formed the subject of the 
communication addressed to your Society by Mr. E. Jacomb, of Vila. 


2. It appears from this report that serious abuses have occurred on 
this estate, but that it only came under the control of the British 
authorities in the New Hebrides as recently as the 18th February last, 
the estate having previously been under French control. 


3. It is clear that vigorous action was at once taken by the British 
Resident Commissioner, and his report shows that immediate steps have 
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been taken to release the natives illegally detained on this estate, to 
secure what is due to them, and to redress their grievances. 


4. The Manager has been informed that the plantation, and the 
labourers now remaining on it, will be subjected to careful and repeated 
personal inspection by the British officials. 


5- In these circumstances, Mr. Harcourt hopes that there will be no 
recurrence of the abuses to which your Society have directed his 
attention. 

I am, etc., 
(Signed) Henry LAMBERT, 
For the Under-Secretary of State. 


On the general subject attention is called to Mr. Harcourt’s reply to 
the question put in the House of Commons on April 24th. 


An article appeared in Truth on April 16th, on the New Hebrides 
slavery, at the close of which it was remarked that the system of joint 
control obviously makes the situation, as a whole, very difficult to deal 
with, and improvement in the treatment of the natives can only be 
produced by vigorous action on the part of the French authorities. This, 
it is hoped, may be secured as a result of the representations made by 
those interested in native races to the French Colonial Minister. 


We have been in further communication with the Comité de Protection 
et de Défense des Indigénes in Paris. M. Pierre Bernus writes :— 


‘“‘The situation in the New Hebrides is indeed very deplorable; we 
English and French, jointly responsible for the destinies of these islands, 
are bound to use all our efforts to improve this situation. You may be 
sure that I, for my part, shall not cease to follow up the matter.”’ 





Sd 


$nternational Organization. 


Our Society has recently had the pleasure of visits from two leading 
representatives of the Swiss League for the Protection of Natives, 
M. René Claparéde, its President, who has done splendid work on the 
Continent by his writings for the cause of native races, and Count de St. 
George, of Geneva, who has long been a corresponding member of our 
Society, and who accepted an invitation to come to London for the 
Annual Meeting in April. Count de St. George brought certain pro- 
posals from the Swiss League, of which he spoke at the public meeting 
and which he laid in detail before the members of our Committee at a 
special meeting on the following day. The Swiss League believes that 
the work of aborigines protection would be much strengthened and public 
opinion more widely aroused if other societies or leagues could be founded 
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in other countries where there is, at present, no such body. To this end 
the League has proposed a central organisation in a neutral country, for 
the collection of information from the different countries, to harmonise 
the action of the existing societies by keeping them in touch with each 
other, and foster the creation of new ones. Each society would be per- 
fectly independent ; the Central Bureau would not be one for control, but 
for information, to serve as a link between the several leagues. 


Our Committee received these proposals with much interest and 
sympathy. M. René Claparéde, who was in London early in May, also 
met the Committee and stated that steps had already been taken to 
secure a Secretary and establish a Central Office in Geneva. A Sub- 
Committee was appointed to confer with M. Claparéde, and presented 
certain recommendations to our General Committee, welcoming the new 
central organisation, which, it thought, should prove of great assistance 
to the cause of native races, and offering a sum of £20 towards the 
expenses of the Central Office for the first year. 


In a very cordial letter received from the Swiss League in May, 
the President and Secretary wrote that they were persuaded that the 
visits of their representatives to London would serve to strengthen the 
bonds between the two societies. Now that they had received the support 
of our Society they held that the International Bureau was, in principle, 
established. 





1 


Lusbai hills Slavery. 


‘Two years ago the Society’s attention was called by the missionaries of 
the Welsh Calvinistic Church in the Lushai Hills, Assam, to a local 
custom of slavery known as the bawi system, by which the chiefs have 
the right to hold their retainers in serfdom in return for their support. 
‘These people are bound to serve the chiefs for life unless ransomed by 
a money payment, and their children are similarly bound. Dr. Peter 
Fraser, one of the missionaries, protested against this system to Major 
‘Cole, the Superintendent of the Lushai. Hills, who, however, maintained 
that, as the bawis could free themselves by payment of 4o rupees (£2 
13s. 4d.) per family, no hardship was inflicted. The matter came to a 
point when a Lushai Christian chief declared -his intention to release his 
bawis “‘in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ and of our King Edward” ; 
the Superintendent said. that this was right according to the British 
Sovereign’s custom, ‘‘ but that it was not a Lushaj custom, and the other 
chiefs might: object as regards their slaves,’’ and in such cases the usual 
ransom of 40 rupees would have to be paid. Dr. Fraser paid 200 rupees 
for the five families freed, to make it binding. In November, 1910, Major 
Cole: issued an order restricting Dr. Fraser in his movements in the 
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district, and inviting him to sign a declaration that he would confine 
himself entirely to medical missionary work, would interfere in no way 
in Lushai complaints or disputes, and would abstain from expressing his. 
opinion of Lushai customs. This extraordinary document (which included 
a promise to leave the aistrict within one month in the ‘event of any 
breach of the undertaking) Dr. Fraser refused to sign, whereupon Major 
Cole recommended his removal. 


Our Scciety communicated in 1911 with the representative of the 
Welsh Mission in this country, but as there was hope of a satisfactory 
settlement being reached, our Committee was asked to take no immediate 
action. 


Dr. Fraser has now come to this country, and has again communicated 
with our Society, which has appointed a small sub-committee to confer 
with representatives of the Mission as to co-operation, if thought desir- 
able, in bringing the. matter before the India Office. The terms of a very 
unsatisfactory answer to a question on the subject in the House of 
Commons last month will be found on another page. 


f= - - 


Parliamentary. 


HovseE oF Commons, 
March 31. 
Mr. Joynson-Hicks asked the Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether 
he had any information showing that the Peruvian Government had since 
the publication of Sir: Roger Casement’s report contemplated giving to 
Sefior Arana a definite title to the Putumayo concession; and, if ‘so, 
would he cause immediate inquiries to be made at Lima on the subject. 


Mr. AcLAND said: The answer is in the negative. 


Mr. Joynson-Hicks: Which is in the negative? There are two 
questions asked. 


Mr. AcLanp: The question is asked whether we have any informa- 
tion. The answer is in the negative. 


Mr. Joynson-Hicks: But have you not seen the statement made to 
the Court of Chancery by Sefior Arana? 


Mr. AcLAND: Yes, but I assumed the information referred to would 
be information on which we could rely. 

Mr. Joynson-Hicks: If the Foreign Office have no information wilk 
you make inquiries? 


Mr. AcLanD: Certainly. 
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April 1. 
THE PuTUMAYO. 


Mr. EpmunD Harvey asked the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether His Majesty’s Government had received a copy of Mr. 
Consul Fuller’s report; and whether any steps have been taken to secure 
for the British subject at Iquitos, named George Worrell, the wages due 
to him for six years’ labour. 


Sir E. Grey: H.M. Government have received copies of Consul 
Fuller’s report. His report repeats the facts with reference to George 
Worrell, of which we had previously been informed by His Majesty’s 
Consul at Iquitos. His Majesty’s Consul having received a complaint 
sent this Barbadian British subject, who was about fifteen years old, to 
the Sub-Prefect with a request that his claim for wages might be 
examined. The Sub-Prefect replied, ‘‘ After making investigations in 
the case it appears that the said Worrell is a ward under age, and as 
it is a matter of a contentious nature I have arranged for him to lay 
his demand formally before a Justice of the Peace, whose office it is to 
solve this class of affair.’’ 


I will ascertain the result of the action taken by the Sub-Prefect. 


April 1. 
THE British CoNnsUL AT IQUITOS. 


Mr. MacNEILL asked the Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether His 
Majesty’s Government was yet represented at Iquitos by any fully-paid 
Consular officer; and if not, what was the cause of the delay, regard 
being had to the atrocities perpetrated in furtherance of the rubber dis- 
tricts of Peru. 


Sir E. Grey: An officer of the salaried Consular Service has been 
appointed to Iquitos in succession to Mr. Michell, the former salaried 
Consul, who has been transferred to another post for reasons of health. 
Mr. Huckin, the newly-appointed Consul at Iquitos, has been granted 
the accumulated leave of absence to which he is entitled, but he is due 
to proceed to his post on June 1. 


Mr. MacNEILL: Who is now Consul at Iquitos? Is it not the agent 
for one of the rubber exporting companies? 


Sir E. Grey: There is a gentleman acting as Consul in the absence 
of the Consul on holiday, but I am going to send a salaried Consul as soon 
as I can. 
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April to. 
THE PERUVIAN AMAZON COMPANY. 


Mr. KinG asked whether the report of United States Consul 
Eberhardt at Iquitos, made in December, 1907, to his Government at 
Washington and referring to the conditions on the property of the 
Peruvian Amazon Company, formed the basis of communications between 
the United States Government and the Foreign Office; and, if so, when 
was the first communication made. 


Sir E. Grey: The answer is in the negative. The first communica- 
tion between the two Governments with regard to the proceedings of the 
Peruvian Amazon Company took place between His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Government of the United States in October, 1909, and 
was based on questions asked in this House in September and October 
of that year. The questions referred to a report on the subject from the 
United States Consul at Iquitos and consequently His Majesty’s Ambassa- 
dor at Washington was instructed on October 20, 1909, to ascertain 
whether such a report had been furnished to the United States Govern- 
ment and he replied on October 28 that the United States Department 
had no report on the subject. 


April 17. 
Mr. EpMuND Harvey asked whether His Majesty’s Government will 
be prepared to give any special assistance to the Official Receiver in 
liquidating the affairs of the Peruvian Amazon Company. 


Mr. RoBERTSON: All necessary assistance will, of course, be given to 
the Official Receiver in dealing with this case, but I understand from the 
Official Receiver that no cause for any special assistance has so far 
arisen. 


Sir W. Bytes: Is there any possibility of the Official Receiver 
employing Seffor Arana? Can the Board do anything to prevent that? 


Mr. RoBERTSON : I do not think that is at all likely. 


April 30. 
THE Putumayo INDIANS. 


Mr. Joynson-Hicks asked the Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether 
he had received any further information regarding the sale of eight 
Indian boys and four girls brought from the Putumayo district by Lieu- 
tenant O’Donovan in August of last year; and whether he had taken 
any and, if so, what steps in the matter. 


Mr. AcLAND, who replied, said: The Acting British Consul at Iquitos 
has lately reported that he has received information confirming the 
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allegation that eight Indian boys and four girls, brought from the 
Putumayo by Lieutenant O’Donovan, of the Peruvian Army, were 
received on board the launch at the mouth of the river Javary. The 
Acting Consul is further informed that these Indians were sold and put 
ashore at an estate named San Pablo, some 120 miles above the frontier 
in Peruvian territory. The eldest girl, whose age was estimated at about 
17 years, is said to have been since seen at Iquitos. I am instructing 
His Majesty’s representative in Peru by mail to bring the substance of 
this report to the notice of the Peruvian Government and to ask them for 
any observations they may desire to offer’ on the subject, calling attention 
to Article XV. of the Treaty of April 10, 1850, between Great Britain 
and Peru in regard to prohibition of participation in the slave trade. 


April 1. 
LaspourRERS REPATRIATED FROM SAN THOME. 


Mr. MIppLEBROOK asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether the settlements for men and women liberated from San Thomé 
and Principe referred to in Despatch No. 46 of Mr. Consul Smallbones 
have yet been created in Portuguese West Africa; and, if so, can he 
say where these are situated. 


His Majesty’s Consul at Loanda has been instructed to report from 
time to time on the working of the scheme referred to, but I have not yet 
received any further information on the subject. The settlements were 
to be in the districts of Loanda and Congo. 


June 2. 
LaBouRERS REPATRIATED (SAN THOME AND PRINCIPE). 


Mr. Hoare asked how many of the contract labourers that have been 
repatriated from San Thomé and Principe during the last year have 
received any bonus in money; and, if so, to what amount? 


Mr. AcLANbD: I am endéavouring to obtain details of the amount of 
the bonuses paid to repatriated labourers since the first quarter of 1912, 
for which period the amount was £535 among forty-seven labourers. 


Sir J. D. Rees: Under what treaty or engagement with the Portu- 
guese Government is His Majesty’s Government entitled to demand these 
details? 

Mr. AcLAND: It is not a question of demanding. The Portuguese 
Government have supplied us with figures in these matters, and I think 
we are perfectly justified in having some interest in a matter of this kind. 


Mr. Hoare asked whether: any locations have been set aside on the 
mainland for contract labourers repatriated from San Thomé and Principe. 
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Mr. Actanp: I understand that land has been set aside to provide 
for the settlement of repatriated labourers, but that so far the labourers 
who have been offered the choice of remaining on one of these settlements 
have preferred to be sent back at once to their homes in the interior. 


June 26. 


Mr. Jowett asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs how 
many ships, and of what carrying capacity for labourers, clear the ports of 
San Thomé and Principe for Angola in the year ? 


Sir E. Grey: I have no information on the subject. 


April 2. 
SLAVE TRADING IN WEsT AFRICA. 

Mr. FERENS asked the First Lord of the Admiralty whether he had 
received any reports from the commander of H.M.S. ‘‘ Dwarf”’ as to 
Slave-trading practices in West Africa; if so, whether any paper will be 
laid at an early date. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I have received through the Admiralty some reports 
from the commander of the ‘‘ Dwarf ’’ which indicate that slave-trading 
has been attempted off the West Coast of Africa. Measures have been 
taken to prevent such practices, and I expect further reports from His 
Majesty’s Vice-Consul, who is now visiting the island off that coast. 
I do not propose to lay papers, at any rate, until I have fuller information 
on the subject. 


April 2. 
Mr. FrERENS asked whether a British subject named Spencer had 
been arrested on the Gold Coast upon a charge of slave trading for the 
supply of labourers to the island of Fernando Po; and, if so, whether 
the man has been condemned and to what punishment? 


Mr. Harcourt said: I have no information on the subject, but I 
will make inquiries. 


June 26. 
Mr. Ferens asked the First Lord of the Admiralty whether the 
Commander of H.M.S. Dwarf has within the last two years called the 
attention of His Majesty’s Government to slave-trading practices in West 
Africa; and, if so, will he lay such papers before the House of Commons 
at an early date? ; 


Mr. Actanp: The Commander of H.M.S. Dwarf has called attention 
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to some suspicious cases, which have been brought to the notice of the 
Foreign Office. We are inquiring into the matter, and it would be pre- 
mature to lay papers at present. 


Mr. Ferens asked the First Lord of the Admiralty whether his 
attention has been drawn to a report submitted to the Foreign Office 
alleging slave trade of grave proportions between a port south of Benguella 
and San Thomé; and, if so, whether he will give instructions to the 
Commander of H.M.S. Dwarf, or other suitable vessel, to pay more 
frequent visits to those regions ? 


Mr. Actanp: The only definite allegations in the report to which the 
hon. member presumably refers relate to a period before recruiting in 
Angola, and export of labourers thence was stopped. It is known that at 
the time abuses did occur. The efforts of His Majesty’s Government were 
directed to getting the Portuguese Government to put a stop to these in 
Angola. This we believe has been done, and statements as to what went 
on previously are irrelevant to the state of things that now exist, and it is 
most unfair to quote them as evidence that these particular abuses continue. 
If recent evidence to the contrary is produced it would of course be 
considered. 


April 24. 
NEw HEsRIDEs. 

Major ANSTRUTHER-GRay asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he can make any statement as to the state of the New Hebrides 
with regard to importation of arms and liquor and kidnapping of natives ; 
and whether the latest reports are entirely satisfactory. 


Mr. Harcourt: The state of affairs in the New Hebrides in regard 
to the matters referred to by the hon. and gallant Member still continues 
unsatisfactory, and gertain steps for improving it proposed by the Presi- 
dent of the Joint Gourt are now under consideration. 


April 7. 
NORTHERN NIGERIA. 

Mr. MoLTENo asked the Secretary of State for the Colonies whether 
prostration is insisted upon by the British Government officials in Northern 
Nigeria ; and, if so, whether these prostrations are demanded from natives 
and non-natives alike, not only for the officials, but for their wives. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE CoLoNniEs (Mr. Harcourt): The 
answer is in the negative. 
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June 12. 


AssaM (LUSHAI SLAVERY). 


Sir JoHN JARDINE asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether, in the country of the Lushai tribes, under the Government of 
Assam, any subjects of the Crown live in the condition of serfs, being” 
obliged to serve other persons all their lives unless ransomed by money 
payment; whether in connection with this status Major Cole, superin- 
tendent of the Lushai Hills, in the year 1910, asked Dr. Peter Fraser, 
of the Welsh Calvinistic Methodist Foreign Mission, residing at Aijal, 
to sign an agreement that he would avoid giving expression of his private 
opinions as to Lushai customs to any Lushai, and that he agreed to 
leave the Lushai Hills within one month if he broke this agreed promise ; 
whether this agreement was concluded and whether anything has. 
happened since; and if he can state the legislative enactment or ordinance 
under which such agreements can be made and enforced. 


The UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE FoR INDIA (Mr. Montagu): In the 
Lushai Hills, a custom called ‘‘ Boi’’ exists, under which retainers, 
generally paupers, are supported by the chiefs, and in return work for 
them. These retainers can acquire property, and obtain complete free- 
dom by a money payment. The system is fully described in Colonel 
Shakespear’s recent monograph on ‘‘ The Lushai Kuki Clans.’’ The 
superintendent of the Lushai Hills, who is responsible for the peace of 
the district, having found that Dr. Fraser’s action produced such acute 
discontent as was likely to result either in the murder of this missionary 
or in a general rising, directed that his movements should be confined to 
certain districts, and invited him to sign an agreement of the nature 
indicated by my hon. friend. Dr. Fraser refused to sign either this. 
agreement or an undertaking prepared by the directors of his mission; 
there the matter rests. “Under Section 144 of. the Criminal Procedure 
Code the Superintendent may direct any person to abstain from a certain 
act if he considers that such direction is likely to prevent a disturbance 
of the public tranquillity ; and under a regulation in force in the Lusha} 
Hills, he can order any person, not being a native, to leave a district if 
he is satisfied that the presence of that person is injurious to its peace 
or good administration. The policy of Government is gradually to 
modify the local customs of these uncivilised people, who, but a few 
years ago, were fierce and independent savages. The success of this. 
policy is endangered by persons who, with the best intentions, take action 
likely to provoke an armed rising with its punitive consequences. Dr. 
Fraser can, by giving the required undertaking, obviate the restriction 
of his actions considered necessary by the authorities responsible for the 
peace of the district, whose conduct is fully approved by the Secretary of 
State. 
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The Wative in Parliament. 
By Our Parliamentary Corvespondent. 


Tue publication of the Putumayo Committee’s report is regarded by 
members as another proof of the intense earnestness and care which the 
Chairman, Mr. Charles Roberts, has given to this question. Some little 
surprise was at first expressed that the Society’s work in this connection 
has been passed by unnoticed, but upon reflection it is realised that there 
are some circumstances which might have rendered inadvisable such 
notice. Hon. Members know very well how much time and thought the 
Committee of the Society has devoted to this cause. The main question 
is whether everything humanly possible has been done;.whether with 
the publication of the report the whole question will be allowed to drop. 
I can at once set at rest any such misgivings; there is no thought of 
allowing the treatment of native Indian rubber workers to die down, 
for every effort is to be made to profit by the lessons of the Putumayo. 
Two methods of procedure will be at once taken up: (a) Legislative, and 
(b) Administrative. It is, of course, late in the session to get a new Bill 
before the House, but members are so earnest in the matter that an effort 
will be made to secure the passing of a short Bill, if not this session, 
then certainly next. Administrative reform may take place in several 
departments, and requires longer consideration, but no time is being lost 
in that direction either. 


Mr. Ferens, the senior member for Hull, has shown considerable 
persistence in following up the alleged slave-trading practices on the 
West Coast of Africa. It is indeed humiliating that a white British 
subject has been arrested in this year of 1913 for practising slave trading. 
From Mr. Churchill’s answer to Mr. Ferens, there is little doubt that the 
Commander of H.M.S. ‘‘ Dwarf’’ has more than once noticed a 
recrudescence by the old forms of slave trading, and I understand efforts 
will be made to persuade the Admiralty to publish these reports at an 
early date. 


mee 


Tropical WMatives in Rand Mines. 


THE Committee of the Society has forwarded to Mr. Sauer, the Union 
Minister of Justice and Native Affairs, a letter of thanks in recognition 
of the decision of the Union House of Assembly to prohibit any further 
introduction of tropical natives for the Witwatersrand Mines. The 
‘Government was of opinion that recruitment should be stopped when the 
mortality was such that if continued it would be little less than murder. 


+4 
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Conditions in Last Africa. 


AN interesting letter was lately received from our corresponding member, 


Mr. Theodore Burtt, head of the Friends’ Industrial Mission in Pemba,. 
Zanzibar, from which we give extracts. 


After referring to the need for continued vigilance in regard to the 
question of slavery, on account of the Arab tendency to revert to the 
old conditions, if that were possible, Mr. Burtt goes on to give am 
encouraging account of the present outlook in Zanzibar and Pemba :— 


‘* The course of ever-changing events during the past few months. 
has happily been more in the other direction. And the further we get 
away from the old days of legalised slavery, the safer we are from the 
danger of any recurrence. 


‘“ To-day isthe sixteenth anniversary of the first of the so-called 
Decrees of Emancipation. I believe there are only four white men left 
in Zanzibar who can look back to that time, and there is no one in Pemba 
but myself. In reviewing the years, one is filled with thankfulness at 
the wonderful change which has taken place in the people ; they have: 
risen physically, materially, mentally and morally; they are happier and 
better in every way, and the prosperity of the island is advancing. A 
depraved Mohammedanism (is it not all depraved?) is no longer the only 
religion, Christianity has got a foothold, and the beneficent influence of 
Christianity has spread far beyond those who have already confessed its 
faith. 


‘*T notice that the official returns for February for Zanzibar towm 
and district show Deaths 75, Births 35. Of these the Swahili deaths 
were 40 and the births 9. This is indeed deplorable, after saying ‘‘ The 
health of the Town and Shamba Districts remains good.’’... . 


‘‘ Many are expecting great changes in the form of government ; 
what these may be we do not know, but we hope for a closer union with 
Great Britain. If such should come to pass, any fear of a recurrence of 
‘slavery would be quite at an end.”’ 


Mr. Burtt then describes the impressions gained from a recent visit 
to Uganda :— 


‘*] have recently been spending a pleasant and profitable holiday 
in Uganda and Kavirondo. My great object, in addition to the recupera- 
tion of physical energy, was to study the methods of other Christian 
Missions, and the condition of the natives wherever I went. The 
Baganda are, indeed, a most interesting people, and they have a fine 
country. They owe much to the fact that they suffered less at the hands 
of the Arabs with their slave-raiding and Mohammedanism than some 
other districts of Africa. It would be impossible for me to speak too 
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highly of the splendid work of the Chureh Missionary Society in that 
country. 


“In Kavirondo, too, the well-being of the native is advancing. They 
are a fine race of men, though at present backward, from the point of 
view of Western civilisation. But they appear to be healthy, industrious 
and keen to learn. 


‘“* Everywhere I was struck with the fact that the natives are much 
more in evidence than formerly, and I should say the population is rapidly 
increasing. Amongst officials and settlers the native labour question 
is much to the front, and opinions thereon differ widely. The great cry 
is that sufficient native labour is not forthcoming. But it is not the nature 
of the African to move along as fast as the European. Neither does he 
‘quite see why he should be compelled to alter his custom and work for 
the man who has taken his country. Nevertheless, he is coming forward 
very well, and with careful considerate treatment I think he will soon come 
forward much more freely than he has done. The demand for labour 
has come with a great rush, and, naturally, it will take some time for the 
‘supply to equal it. As far as I could learn, the rights of the natives are 
carefully guarded by the Government, and, with but few exceptions, 
the settlers are a kindly disposed lot of men.’’ 





2. 
> 


The Egyptian Sudan. 


Lorp KitTcHEner, in his annual report on Egypt and the Sudan for 1912,* 
tells us that peaceful development, undisturbed by political feeling, con- 
tinues in the Sudan, and that the country has taken “ another stride in 
its advance towards prosperity.’’ The Sudan Government has been © 
occupied with the prevention of the arms traffic on the Abyssinian frontier, 
which has given trouble for some time past, and the extension of this 
traffic led to a punitive expedition at the beginning of the year, which 
was successful, though it was attended with ‘‘ regrettable loss.”’’ 


The French Consul-General in the Orient has lately called the atten- 
tion of those who refuse to believe in the possible development and 
practical exploitation of the Sudan to the results achieved in the last 
fifteen years, a period of formation, which has, however, been by no 
means unfruitful. He predicts a brilliant future for the country at no 
distant date. 


A rearrangement of the Sudan-Uganda boundary has been proposed, 
which will enable the authorities to deal more effectively with the scourge 
of sleeping sickness. 


Lord Kitchener states that much good work has been done by the 





* Egypt No. 1 (1913). 
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department for the suppression of the slave trade, and that slave trading 
on a large scale is clearly a thing of the past. 


The population is estimated at 3,000,000. There has been little 
difficulty in meeting the demand for labour during the year; much has 
been done by the Labour Bureau to organise and improve the native 
labour supply. 





oe 


Zanzibar Maritime Bureau. 


THE International Bureau of Zanzibar has published a brief report for 
the year 1911; the following is a translation of the part relating to 
- slavery :-— 


‘* Thanks to the strict observance of the laws and regulations relating 
to the suppression of the slave trade, both by the representatives of the 
Signatory Powers of the Brussels Convention and the local authorities, 
no case of the kidnapping of natives as slaves on the eastern coast of 
Zanzibar has been proved during the year 1grt. 


‘Tt is a satisfaction to assert that this odious traffic, now in our 
day no longer to be tolerated, seems to be disappearing little by little 
from the customs of the African natives and we may suppose that within 
a few years we shall be able to regard it as definitely abolished.’’ 


—»fe———— 


The Late Professor Westlake. 


PROFESSOR WESTLAKE, whose death took place on April 14, was an 
earnest supporter of the work of our Society, of which he was a Vice- 
President. He frequently attended its meetings, in spite of increasing 
deafness, and was ever ready to offer his valuable advice on points of law 
which arose, as—to mention a notable recent instancé—in connection 
with the action proposed in the Court of Chancery for a compulsory 
winding-up of the Peruvian Amazon Company. On that occasion Mr. 
Westlake gave an opinion to the Society which led it to take the course 
which resulted in the now well-known judgment of Mr. Justice Swinfen 
Eady. 

The Committee passed a resolution of condolence with Mrs. West- 
lake, who, in acknowledging it, wrote :— 


‘Of his many-sided works none touched and interested him more 
than that done by your Society, and he was heart and soul with you in 
your beneficent object.” 


oe 
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Mew Chairman of the Society. 


THE post of Chairman of the Society has remained vacant since the 
death of the second Lord Monkswell, at the end of 1909, shortly after. 
the amalgamation of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Societies. 
The Committee recently resolved that a member of one of the Houses 
of Parliament should be asked to accept the vacant appointment, which, for 
several reasons, it was decided should be an annual one. 


We are very glad to announce that the Hon. Joun C. LyTTe.ton, 
M.P. for Droitwich, who has already shown great interest in the work of 
the Society, and has acted as one of the Conveners of its Parliamentary 
Committee, has consented to accept the post. 





1 


Committee and Vice-Presidents. 


WE are glad to announce that the following names have been added to 
the list of Vice-Presidents of the Society:—The Dowager Lady 
MoNKSWELL, Mr. T. F. Victor Buxton, Sir JoHN MAcDONELL, and 
Mr. E. D. Moret. 


Lady Monkswell has accepted the position of a Vice-President and 
her name has therefore been transferred from the Executive Committee, 
which she was seldom able to attend, owing to residence in the country. 


Sir John Macdonell’s acceptance of the post gives us an eminent 
lawyer to succeed the late Prof. Westlake, K.C. 


Mr. Victor Buxton (the chibebe son of our President) has long been 
a member of the Society, but his recent visit to Sierra Leone has brought 
him into closer touch with its work, to which he has rendered valuable 
service. 

Mr. E. D. Morel’s great work for Congo Reform is known through- 
out the world, and, now that the active work of the Congo Reform 
Association has been brought to a close, we are very glad that Mr. 
Morel has consented to become associated with our Society. 


The following have recently been elected to the Committee :— 
Mrs. BLUMLEIN, Sir WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, G.C.S.I., and the Rev. W. H. 
Drummonp (editor of the Jnquiver). 


Sse mi Soa 
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